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‘Tue life and writings of this acute theologist are, we fear, far 
less generally known than they deserve to be. We believe 
that our readers will gladly learn more of a man commonly 
spoken of as the glory of Protestants. William Chillingworth 
flourished in the reign of Charles I., a period in which, by the 
influence of his Queen, Henrietta, the Romish Church recover- 
ed in some measure its power in England, and filled the island 
with Jesuits. With that wily policy which has given them so 
much of their celebrity, they hovered around the seats of learn- 
ing, insinuating themselves into the society of those students 
who were understood to be the most distinguished and promis- 
ing; and the mind of Chillingworth was; even while at Oxford, 
successfully perverted by Fisher, one of the most subtle of 
these teachers. More effectually to secure his convert, he 

ersuaded him to leave England, and reside for a season at the 
college of Doway. While here, the celebrated Laud entered 
into correspondence with him, and after an absence of not more 
than three months, he returned to England; in chagrin, if we 
believe some writers, at not receiving that honour from the 
Catholics which he expected, and which a new proselyte 
usually obtains ; but much more probably in consequence of a , 
second revolution of his faith, which the arguments of Laud 
are supposed to have produced. Chillingworth seems, at least, 
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to have been little mindful of his worldly advantage ; for by 
his departure from Oxford he sacrificed hig fellowship there, 
and if, as some Jesuits concluded, a year’s probation at Doway 
would have more than compensated him for his loss, this he 
did not allow time to verify. These changes of opinion, hap- 
pily, produced those habits of mind, that did not permit bim 
to adopt any faith of which he could not give a reason to all 
who might ask him; and his patrons, all connected with the es- 
tablished church, and solicitous for his preferment in it, sought 
n vain to bring Chillingworth to an acquiescence in its doc trines. 
His mind revolted against many of the articles as unscriptural, 
and against the imposition of articles altogether, as an act of 
little less than Romish tyranny over the conscience.* The 
reply of Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Sheldon, to the letter in 
which his scruples were stated, is not a little amusing ; “ that 
he would by no means persuade any body to act against his 
conscience, but did not put the title of conscience upon 
an humour of contradiction ; and that, to deal plainly with him, 
he was afraid if would ruin him here and not advantage him at 
ihe last day.’’ He was at length, however, reconciled to sub- 
ger ‘iption to the articles, regarding them as articles of peace and 
union, and not of belief and assent. This mode of construc- 
tion, which his biographer states to have originated with Chil- 
lingworth, many at this day will perhaps think not very justi- 
fiable ; and will be disposed to cast on him some of the crimin- 
ality of that large proportion, probably, of the established 
clergy, who have since followed, and, it may be, bave been influ- 
enced by llis example. 

This great man was treated with littie real friendship or con- 
fidence in his own age by any class of believers; and Laud, 
who had over-persuaded him to submit his immortal work 
(** The religion of Protestants, a safe way to salvation,’’) prior 
fo its publication, to the revision of three eminent divines of 
the Church; in a letter to one of them on this subject, says, 
‘that he is very sorry the young man hath given cause why a 
more watchful eye should be kept over him and his writings.” 


‘Chillingworth’s most decided and strenuous opposition seems to have 
been to the Athanasian creed, especially to its damnatory clauses; that 
ereed, concerning which Tillotson expressed the “wish, that the church 
were well rid of it;’? and of which Clarke informed Whiston, that he had 
read it but once, and then by a mistake as to the directions of the rubrie. 
Of this well-known composition it has been remarked, ‘that in its pri- 
mary principles it consists of two parts, of doctrines and of curses; the 
first are not intelligible, the last are: if it were the reverse,’’ says 
fortin, ‘it would have been more for the credit of the writer.”’ 

Disney’s Memoirs of Jortin. 
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The production to which we refer equally vexed and dissatis- 
fied at its appearance, the Establishment, the Puritans, and 
the Catholics ; which no one will much wonder at, we sup- 
pose, when we say, that ifs writer, faithful to his professions, 
defended in it neither the communion of the church of Eng- 
land, nor of any other church, but the great and common 
principles of protestantism. Dr. John Prideaux, alluded to 
above as one of its censors, ** would liken it only,” says An- 
tony Wood, “to an unwholesome Lamprey, by having a poi- 
sonous sting of Socinianisme throughout it, and tending in some 
places to plain infidelity and Atheisme.”’ Such was the first 
reception in the world, by ignorance and prejudice, of a work, 
io which Protestants now with common accord appeal, and the 
principles of which they could not indeed abandon, without the 
utter surrender of their cause. Of the incessant stigmas. with 
which this book and its author were then loaded, we will give 
a curious specimen below.* It is from Cheynel, a man of 
whom we are about to make some mention, and from another of 
whose tracts we shall give further extracts. 

What Chillingworth’s particular views of controverted doc- 
trines were, it may not be easy at this distance of time to dis- 
cover, especially when we remember, that regard to bis com- 
fort and even safety must have necessarily made him very cau- 
tious and reserved on this subject. Various circumstances 
render probable what has been affirmed by respectable recent 
authorities, that after vacillating in his earlier life amid the 
distracting opinions of that time, he settled at ifs close in that 
simple form of Christianity, which is continually approving it- 
self more and more to the understanding and the heart. Some 
of the opprobrious names, as they were meant to be, which were 
heaped upon him, might have therefore had some shew of truth ; 
but he liberally shared them, even at that time, with the great 
Locke, of whom he was nearly a cotemporary ; and both their 
names have come down to times, when almost all the enquir- 
ing and the eminent rejoice to claim kindred with them. 


* « Master Chillingworth, to speak modestly, hath been too patient, being 
so deeply charged by Knott for his inclining towards some Sociniap tenets: 
no man in St. Jerome’s opinion ought to be patient in such a case, and 
sure no innocent man would be patient. The Protestants doe not own 
many of those principles which are scattered in Master Chillingworth’s 
book, and Knott could observe that he proceeded ina destructive way just 
as the Socinians doe. The Reformed Churches abroad wonder that we 
could find no better champion among all our Worthies; they who travail- 
ed hither out of forrain parts, blessed themselves when they saw so much 
froath and grounds ; so much Arminianisme and vanity in Master Chilling- 
worth’s admired piece. What doth it advantage the Protestant cause, if 
the Pope be deposed trom his infallible chair, and Reason enthroned, that 
Socinianisme may be advanced ?”’ 
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Chillingworth followed the fortunes of Charlies when the 
civil war commenced, as an engineer; and was taken prisoner 
at the surrender of Arundel castle in Sussex. He was at this 
time very sick, and owed the peculiar indulgences which he 
obtained, to the good offices of Francis Cheynel, already men- 
tioned, a republican and puritan, and equally zealous in the 
church and in the field. His respect for the great merits of 
his adversary, and even tenderness for his condition, make 
a somewhat ludicrous contrast with his abhorrence of his senti- 
ments, and that fanatical severity of character which often em- 
barrassed him in the treatment of his prisoner. Chillingworth 
died at Chicester while a captive, in the beginning of the year 
1644, at the premature age of forty-two years. Cheynel.soon 
after published a tract, now very rare, entitled “ The Sick- 
nesse, Heresy, Death and Buriall of William Chillingworth, 
&ec.”’? We present to our readers some extracts from this, not 
only curious we think, but characteristic, in a measure, of the 
age, and very strikingly so, of this singular enthusiast. They 
are related by Des Maizeaux, the biographer of Chillingworth. 

* When I found him pretty hearty one day,” says Cheynel, 
‘*} desired him to tell me, whether he conceived that a man 
living and dying a Turk, Papist, or Socinian, could be saved ? 
All the answer that I could gain from him was, that he did not 
absolve them, and would not condemn them.” Mr. Chilling- 
worth being tired of such captious questions, begged of Mr. 
Cheynel to spare him, but our zealot answered that request 
with a severe reprimand. “ When Mr. Chillingworth saw 
uimself entangled in disputes, he desired me that I would deal 
charitably with him, for, saith he, I was ever a charitable man ; 
my answer was somewhat tart, and therefore the more chari- 
table, considering his condition and the counsell of the Apostle, 
Titus i. 13. * Rebuke them sharply, or (as Besa hath it) pre- 
cisely, that they may be sound in the faith ? and I desire not 
to conceal my tartnesse; it was to this effect: Sir, it is confessed 
that you have been very excessive in your charity ; you have 
lavished out so much upon Turks, Socinians, Papists, that I am 
afraid you have very litile to spare for a truly Reformed Pro- 
testant.’’.......“ I desired to know his opinion concerning that li- 
turgy, which has been formerly so much extolled and even 
idolized among the people; but all the answer I could get was 
to this purpose; that there were some truths which the Ministers 
of the Gospel are not bound upon pain of damnation to 
publish to the people ; and indeed he conceived it very unfit to 
publish any thing concerning the Common-prayer Book, or the 
book of ordination, &c. for feare of scandal.”” At the same 
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time Mr. Cheynel shewed his readiness to procure him all the 
relief and assistance possible. ( 

“I commended,” says he, “ to the sympathy and prayers of 
the soldiers, the distressed estate of Mr. Chillingworth, a sick 
person in the city, a man very eminent for the strength of his 
parts, the excellency of his gifts, and the depth of his learning. 
I told them they were commanded to love their enemies, and 
therefore to pray for them. We prayed heartily that God 
would be pleased to bestow saving graces as well as excellent 
gifts upon him, that so all his gifts might be improved and sancti- 
fied ; we desired that God would give him new light and new 
eyes, that he might see, acknowledge, and recant his errors, 
that he might deny bis carnal reason and submit to faith, that 
God would bless all means which were used for his recovery, 
&c. I believe, none of his friends or my enemies can deny 
that we made a respectful and christian mention of him in our 
prayers.” 

The royal party, as Wood states, imputed to Chillingworth’s 
being ‘troubled with the impertinent discourses and disputes 
of Cheynel, the shortning of his days.” Cheynel seems on 
the other hand, to represent the depression ef his mind in 
consequence of the delay of his friends to ransom him, as a 
main cause of his death. “I entreated him,” he says, “to 
plucke up his spirits and not to yield to his disease ; but I per- 
ceived that though Reason be stowt when it encounters with 
faith, yet reason is not so valiant, when it is to encounter with 
affliction: and I cannot but observe, thai many a Parliament- 
souldier hath been more cheerful in a prison, than this dis- 
coursing engineer and learned captive was in a palace: Be- 
lieve it, Reader, believe it, that neither gifts, nor parts, nor 
profession, nor any thing else but faith, will sustain the spirit 
of a man in spirituall straights and worldly encombrances, when 
without there are fightings, and within there are fears.” 

The account of ;Chillingworth’s burial is as curious as any 
part of the tract. With respect to this it would appear, that 
Cheynel had been charged with uncharitableness ; but he 
thinks his statement will, on the contrary, rather subject him 
to the “ censure of a litile foolish pity on his part.”’ 

‘* First, there were all things which may any way appertaine to 
the civility of a funerall, though there was nothing which belongs 
to the superstilion of a funerall; his body was decently laid 
ina convenient coffin, covered with a Mourning herse-cloth, 
more seemly, as I conceive, than the usual covering patched 
up out of the mouldy reliques of some moth-eaten copes :* 


* A sacerdotal cloak prebably. 
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his friends were entertained according to their own desire with 
wine and cakes, though that is, in my conceit, a lurning of the 
house of mourning into an house of banquetting. All that 
offered themselves to bear his corps out of pure devotion, be- 
cause they were men of his perswasion, had every one of them 
(according to the custome of the countrey) a branch of Rose- 
mary, a mourning ribband, and a a paire of gloves.” He ac- 
knowledges, however, théte were various opinions in regard to 
his burial, one of which, it is worthy of remark, was, “that 
he ought not to be buried like a Christian.”’ One reason for 
this was, that he had “taken up arms against his countrey,” 
and another, “‘ that he was an Heretic, and a member of no Re- 
formed Church.”’ It was at last deterniided, however, that he 
might, from mere humanity, be buried by the men of his own 
persuasion. ‘“ Now there was free liberty,’’ says Cheynel, 
‘‘ ranted to all the Malignants in the city, (meaning the Roy- 
alists and Prelatists) to attend the Herse, and interre his corps. 
Sure Iam that if Mr. Chillingworth had been as orthodox and 
zealous a preacher as John the B daptist was, he might bave had 
as honourable a buriall; for all the honour that John had was 
to be buried by his owne Disciples, Matt. xiv. 12. If the 
doctrine of this eminent scholar was Heretical and his Disciples 
were Malignants, I am not guilty of that difference. As de- 
vout Stepben was carried to his grave by devout men, so if is 
just and equal that Malignants should carry Malignants to their 
yrave.”’ Cheynel confesses also his refusal to read, according 
to Chillingworth’s request while living, part of the service of 
the Common-prayer at his grave ; and he alleges his reasons. 
‘Now I could not yield to this request of his, for many rea- 
sons which If need not specifie; yet shall I say enough lo give 
satisfaction to reasonable and modest men. I conceive it absurd 
and sinful to use the same forme of words at the buriall of all 
manner of persons ; namely to insinuate that they are all elect- 
ed, that they all doe rest in Christ, that we have sure and 
cerlauine hope of their salvation ; and all this, and a great 
deale more, was desired by Mr. Chillingworth: blame me not, if I 
did choose to satisfie my conscience rather than his desire.” 
The Reader will bardly imagine now that Mr. Cheynel 
should go and meet the Malicnants as he is pleased to call them, 
at the grave. But he was resolved to give here a new and un- 
common instance of his zeal and orthodoxy. For though he 
refused to bury Mr. Chillingworth’s corps, he must needs bury 
his book. This theatrical performance he relates in the follow- 
ing manner. ‘* When the Malignants brought his Herse to the 
buriall, I met them at the grave with Master Chillingworth’s 
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booke in my hand ; at the buriall of which booke I conceived it 
fit to make this little speech following.” In the title of this 
speech it is called, ‘* Mr. Chillingworth’s mortal book,”’ 
somewhat unfortunately for Mr. Cheynel, we cannot but think, 
as it is said of a book, which through each successive age has 
gained an increasing, and now certainly alasting fame. With 
ihe conclusion of his speech we close our extracts from this 
tract. “If they (i.e. his friends) please to undertake the 
buriall of his corps, I shall undertake to bury his errors, which 
are published in this so much admired yet unworthy booke ; 
and happy would it be for this Kingdome, if this book and all 
its fellowes could be so buried, that they might never rise more, 
unless it were for a confutation; and happy. would it have been 
for the author, if he had repented of these errours, that they 
might never rise for his condemnation. Happy, thrice happy 
will he be, if his works do not follow him, if they do never rise 
with him nor against him. Get thee gone then, thou cursed 
booke, which has seduced so many precious souls ; get thee 
gone, thou corrupt, rotten booke, earth to earth, and dust to 
dust ; get thee gone into the place of rottennesse, that thou 
maist rot with thy author and see corruption. So much for 
the buriall of his errors.—Touching the buriall of his corps, 
1 need say no moye than this, it will be most proper for the 
men of his perswasion to commit the body of their deceased 
Master to the dust, and it will be most proper for me to hearken 
to that councell of my Saviour, “ Let the dead bury their dead, 

but go thouand preach the Kingdome of God.’’—Luke i. 60. 

And so J went from the grave to the pulpit, and preached on 
that text to the congregation.” 

Although Chillingworth, as an enlightened and consistent 
Protestant, adv anced very far before his age, it had some who 
could appreciate his excellence. He lived in intimate society 
with the “ ever-memorable’’? John Hales and the accomplished 
Lord Falkland. The highest encomiums are bestowed upon 
him by those illustrious men, Tillotson and Locke. By the 
former, he is styled the “glory of this age and nation.” The 
latter, in a letter to Antony Collins, speaking of the tract we 
have been noticing, says, ‘I desire to acknowledge my obli- 
gations to you for one of the most villanous books that I think 
was ever printed. Itis a present that I highly value. I had 
heard something of it when a young man at the University, but 
possibly should never have seen this quintessence of railing, 
but for your kindness. It ought to be kept as the pattern and 
Perr of that sort of writing, as the man he spends it upon 
for that of good temper, and clear, and strong arguing.”” The 
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singularly logical cast of Chiilingworth’s mind, fitting him 
above all men for the task he assumed as the advocate of Pro- 
testantism, is strikingly exhibited in the fine character of that 
mind which Clarendon has given. ‘ Neither the books of his 
adversaries, nor any of their persons, though be was acquainted 
with the best of both, had ever made great impression on him : 
all his donbts grew out of himself, when he assisted his scruples 
with all the strength of his own reason, and was then too hard 
for himself; but finding as little quiet and repose in those vic- 
tories, he quickly recovered by an appeal to kis own judgment ; 
so that he was, in truth, in all his sallies and retreats, his own 
convert.” 


ee 
EXPOSITORY PREACHING. 


in a former number we offered some remarks on this subject, 
with the hope of attracting to it the attention of those of our 
ministers by whom it has been neglected. We would now only 
suggest a few observations on the manner of conducting il. 

It is scarcely necessary to say tbat, in preparation for ex- 
pository preaching, every minister, whenever he reads, should 
have open before him a General Index, in which he may ar- 
range alphabetically, or ina better form if he can devise one, the 
subjects that engage his attention ; references to illustrations 
of Scripture ; and valuable crilieiie on texts and words, to 
which he may have occasion torecur. Without this assistance 
to the memory, it will be impossible that much should not be 
lost, which it is very desirable should be retained. A book 
of this kind is very often greatly useful for other purposes, 
than of immediate preparation for the pulpit. It will however 
be found very important in the composition of sermons. But 
still more for expositions. A well formed general index of 
one’s own reading,—I mean of one who has read as a student, 
may be, at least to him that bas made it, the most valuable book 
even of a very valuable library. 

Nor can I forbear to observe, that, as an important object of 
expository preaching. is to illustrate allusions ; to shew the 
bearing of facts mentioned by the sacred writers, upon the re- 
ligious and moral instructiéns of sctipiure; and to bring facts 
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of intelligent and profitable expositions, the study of Jenish 
Antiquities should be diligently cultivated... Ministers who 
will seriously engage in this study, will soon find to what im- 
mense advahtages it will be conducive in their study. of the 
scriptures ; and in their highly responsible office of teaching 
others, what the scriptures are designed to teach and to re- 
quire of mankind. 

i would remark also, that aman of true piety prays every 
day to God, before he enters upon the cares, and exposes 
himself to the temptations, of the ordinary business of life.— 
And in the midst of his business and his pleasures, he every 
day raises his thoughts to God, and thus prepares his mind for 
the scenes through which he is passing,—the trials that may 
be before him. | And a christian minister should not do less in 
preparation for his daily studies, and in the daily prosecution 
of them. He may indeed preach to some, who will think and 
inquire for themselves. But if he is. respected, and beloved 
in his office, he will preach to many, more, who will receive as 
truth, whatever he assures them is truth. He will probably 
cive to far the greatest number of those who are accustomed 
to hear him, their views of relizion; their religious sentiments ; 
and thus, to a certain extent, their religious character. . His 
responsibility therefore, is most solemn, and should be strongly 
and daily felt; and with this sense of it, should be every day 
go to the study of the scriptures. He will then go to them, 
not to build a system upon the foundation of isolated expres- 
sions,—the genuine import of which is perhaps wholly destroy- 
ed by their disruption,—and then call this foundation Jesus 
Christ, or the word of God... Nor will he at any time be satisfied 
with an interpretation, till by fair and ample investigation he 
has ascertained its meaning; nor shrink from any labours by 
which this investigation is to be made, and the actual import 
of the language of scripture is to be learned. A. faithful ex- 
positor of scripture will never forget, that “in what concerns 
revelation, reason has a two-fold province... First, to judge 
whether what is presented to us, as a revelation from God, be 
really such or not;.and secondly, to determine what is the 
import of this revelation.”” And, ‘in what concerns the vitals 
of religion, rectitude of disposition goes farther, even to en- 
lighten the mind, than acaleness of intellect, however impor- 
tant in other respects this may be”’ to a christian teacher. 

In preparation for expositions, cammentaries should be 
consulted. But not those alone, whatever may be their learn- 
ing or piety, of any particular sect, or party in religion. Truth 
will sonietimes be found. where it is least anticipated ; aad to 
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be assured of the actual import of passages he would illustrate, 

ould be the first object of him who would be a faithful ex- 
positor of God’s word. Woe to him thal preaches a gospel of 
man, for the glorious gospel of the blessed God: And are 
they not greatly exposed to the danger of doing this, who have 
enlisted themselves under the banfiers of a great commentator, 
and who receive the gospel only in his expositions of it? 

‘* Most of our commentaries, it must be owned,’’ says Camp- 
bell,* ‘are too bulky for the generality even of theological 
students. And weare sorry to add,—but it is acertain fact,— 
that tu several of these commentaries, what is of little or po sig- 
nificancy sv immoderately preponderates over what is really va- 
luable that wemay almost say of them, as Bassanio in the play 
says of Gratiano’s conversation, ‘they speak an infinite deal of 
nothing. ‘Their reasons are as two grains of wheat, hid in two 
bushels of chaff. You shall seek all day ere you find them ; 

1d when you have them they are not worth the search.’ ”’ 
But still there are some of coe great v; ue. We refer the 
ler to the end of the sixth vel. of Watson’s tracts for ivery 
judiciously selected catalogue of books, from bi he may 


reat 


make a choice of some which will not be very expensive, and 
which will do much tn qualilying a faithful salidie 4 to be an 
able expositor. 

We have alluded to the danger of placing too much confi- 
dence inthe decisions of a favourite commentator. But pei 
haps there is not less danger, in pursuing a course of exposi- 
tions, of forming fanciful theories of our own; and thus of 
teaching doctrines which Ged bas not taught, ane of inculeat- 
ing duties he hag not required. A manof quick conceptions, 

and of a liv ely, but undisciplined imagination, may easily find, 
or invent, mystical meanings, which will greatly charm thos: 
who have favourite sysiems to suppor, and who are fond of 
propping these systems by every expression, which they-cau 
make te bear upon them. Some cf ihe ancient Jewish doé- 
tors said, that the e scriptures had seveniy-two faces; and some 
of the fathers of the church gave two senses to the language 
of the sacred writers, some three, and suine even four.» Some 
have thought they have-found allart, and all science in tie 
bible ; audi many have found every doctrine of the gospel, at 
least as clearlysand fully expressed in the Old Testament, as 
3 the Néw. ‘To those who are atcusiomed to give a donble, 

-a triple meaning*to the language of the. sacred books, we 
rechiinal Benson’s FE ssay concernmg the unity of sense; to 


* Lectures on Systematic Theolog aY Boston ed, p. 30. 
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shew that no text of scripture has more than one sitthe sense 37 
and betore they any longer indulge in this mode of iv! ie 
tion, let them refute bis principles, and justify. their own. 

Ve will quote from this Essay a summary of its principles. 
if they are untenable, let them be disproved, and rejected.» If 
they are correct, they are of very great importance. 

*“ Every text has only one meaning; which when we have 
found, we need inquire no further. Literal passages ought to 
be interpreted literally ; figurative passages, figuratively. His- 
torical narrations are to be undersiood historically ; and alle- 
gorical passages ought to be interpreted allegorically. In 
parables, the fact is nothing, but as it illustrafes, or inculcates, 
the moral, or application. In figurative, or allegorical passages, 
the thing alluded to, in the figure, or allegory, is only to enliven 
or illustrate what is said. And he would act as unreasonable 
a part, who would interpret figurative expressions literally ; 
as he, who would interpret literal expressions figuratively. 
The obvious and grammatical, or the rhetorical and figurative, 
sense of the words, the time and place, the character and situa- 
tion of the speaker or writer, and the relation which any pas- 
sage has to his main view, or to the connexion, will, in most 
cases, lead an interpreter easily to distinguish bistory from 
parable or allegory, and literal representations from such as are 
mystical or figurative. Aud the judgment of a true critic, or 
faithful interpreter of holy scripture, will very much appear 
therein. But fancy and imagination are boundless ; ; and no 
rules, no limits, can be set to them.’’* 

It is perhaps an equally important cule, that we take care not 
unduly to simplify the instructions of the word of God ; or in 
other words, to make its articles of faith, and its eculieritics 
of doctrine and of disgipline, as few as possible. . Christianity 
is not“only something more, but very much more, than a re- 
publication of the principles and hopes of aatural religion, con- 
firmed by miracles. It has its distinct. characteristic doctrines, 
which the unaided reason of man would never have discovered ; 
and its corresponding duties, to which these doctrines only 
can be a sufficient sanction. We have stated what is the pro- 
vince of reason in the interpretation of the scriptores ; and a 
truly rational exposifor will be not less cautious that he fail 
not of declaring the whole council of God, than thai he does 
not pervert the divine vord to the support of doctrines, which 
it was never intended even: to infimate. 


oe 


* See Watson’s Tracts,—voi. 4, p. 492, 3 
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In expounding a sacred book, its general object, or objects, 
should be clearly understood and distinctly exhibited. A care- 
ful attention to this rule will greatly increase the intcrestof 
hearers. It will enable them, in a great measure, to see the 
end from the beginning ; and to follow the preacher, step by 
step, in his illustrations. It will secure him from the obscurity 
and perplexity, to which, otherwise, the occurrence of unanti- 
cipated subjects may expose him. This rule will be found of 
particular importance in giving expositions of any of the epistles 
of the New ‘Testament. 

It is a very important object too, in this kid of preaching, 
carefully to mark, and to observe the distinction, between tacts 
and sentiments which are to be illustrated; those which are 
simply to be impressed or enforced ; and those which are to be 
proved. From disregard of this rule, has resulted great con- 
fusion in discourses; great absurdity ; and-an entire waste of 
the labour both of preparing and of hearing them. Nor is it 
less necessary to be aware of the impropriety of accumulating 
arguments in demonstration of that which ne one doubts; of 
attempting to make that clearer, which every one understands ; 
or of giving the deepest impressions to subordinate considerae 
tions and motives, or the highest importance to seniiments and 
principles, which can exert buta partial and limited influeuce 
on character. 

Expositions differ essentially from sermons. In a sermon, a 
text is perhaps expounded. Bat it is very important in ser- 
mons to maintain unity of object. A sermon is designed to 
give an impression of some doctrine, or duty of religion; or if 
it inculcates the various duties of any condition, or relation ; or 
is intended to shew the bearing of different doctrines on chris- 
tian duties ; still the subject is, or should be, single, however 
various may be its illustrations, or the motives that enforce it. 
But an exposition may comprehend several subjects. Or if it 
have but one, as may be the case in expounding a parable, 
some parts of the Epistles, &e. the object will be, far more 
than in a sermon, the illustration of scripture. It will be a 
particular consideration of every part of the passage, with a 
view of making it understood by the hearers, as ii was under- 
stood by those to whom it was immediately addressed. ‘To 
expound is lo explain, or fo lay open the meaning of @ pas- 
sage. When this is done, exposition, properly speaking, is 
done. Having made this clear to the mind of the hearer, you 
may indeed give it all the moral point you can; but inas few 
words as possible. ‘The shorter is the direct application, in 


almost every case, it will be more strongly felt, and more effec- 
tual. 
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f will only add, that it is not necessary to have given much 
attention to the effects of religious controversy, to be persuad- 
ed that, to whatever good it may be conducive when it is 
managed with a christian spirit, and when the subjects of it 
may be deliberately examined by readers who have leisure for 
the employment, it is never with advantage carried into the 
pulpit. It is an important object of preaching to hush the 
tumult of passion; to enlist in the service of religion and vir- 
tue all that strength and enterprise, which passion would give to 
vice; to unite men in affection, even when they cannot be 
unifed in sentiment; and to bring them as far as possible to 
unily of opinion, by shewing them, and by making them feel, 
how inseparably united are their interests in christian truth, 
and in all the means of real piety and of final happiness. Ex- 
pository preaching has the advantage, more directly than any 
other, of fixing the attention of those to whom it is addressed, 
exclusively on the word of God ; and if the lessons that are 
taught from it are made plainly to appear to be His word, and 
the duties that are inculcated to be His will, in the minds of 
comparatively few will there be any direct resistance. From 
the authority of God, it will be felt, there lies no appeal. But 
ifthe interpretations of different classes of christiaus be brought 
together, and opposed to each other, passion will be awakened, 
and opposed to passion. Men will lose sight of the tribunal of 
God, in the zeal they will feel for their own, and against the 
sentiments of others. They wili become more interested to 
maintain their own opinions, and to put down those of others, 
than either to know what ts truth, or to secure the divine 
favour. They will be very liable to mistake their own charac- 
ter of angry disputants, and noisy railers, for thatof defenders 
of the faith, and the true followers of the Lord. A caution 
against controversy in expository preaching is peculiarly ne- 
cessary, because this kind of preaching may be made, more 
easily than ordinary sermons, a vehicle of controversy. But 
if so employed, it will certainly defeat the most important ob- 
ject of this mode of teaching the word and will of God. 


ee ee 


REMARKS OF JEREMY TAYLOR UPON THE CALVINISTIC 
DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN. 


Tere is perhaps no nane among English theologians, which 
stands higher than that of Jeremy Taylor. He was eminent 
for the wonderful force and fertility of his genius, his extensive 
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earning, and the holiness of his life. He was particularly dis- 
Nincuishtd for his liberal and catholic feelings, living as be did in 
an age of bigotry and fanaticism, and when religious parties in 
fngland had been exasperated against each other by a long se- 
ies of mutual injuries. His ‘Liberty of Prophe cying’ was one of 
the earliest books, in which the principles of toleration were stated 
and defended. have Phi been looking into his writings on 
the subject of Original Sin, and have thought that the readers 

! the Disciple might be gratified by the following extract, in 
which he expresses, in the strong language of unperverted feel- 
ing, the common sentiments of human nature respecting this 
doctrine. 

‘There are one sort of Calvin’s scholars, whom we for dis- 
tinction’s sake call Supralapsarians, who are so fierce in their 
sentences of predestination and reprobation, that they say God 
looked upon mankind, only, as his creation, and his slay es, over 
whom he having absolute power, was very gracious that he 
was pleased to take some few, and save them absolutely 5; and 
to the other greater part he did no wrong, though he was 
pleased to damn them etern: uly, only because he please sd; for 
they were his own; and Qua jure suo ulilur, nemini facit n= 
juriam, says the law of reason; every one may do what he 
pleases with his own. But this bloody and horrible opinion is 
held but by a few; as tending directly tothe dishonor of God, 
charging on him alone, that he is the cause of men’s sins on 
earth, and of men’s eternal torments in bell; if makes Ged to 
be powerful, but his power not to be good ; it makes him more 
cruel to men, than good men can be to dogs and sheep; ti 
makes him give the final sentence of hell without any pretence 
Oo! colour of justice; if represents him to be that w hich all the 
world must naturally fe ar, and naturally hate, as being a God 
dle ehtii ig in the death of innocents; for so they are when he 
resatt es to damn them: and then mat tyrannically cruel and 
unreasonable ; for it says, that to makea posinate pretence to 
justice, be decrees that men inevitably shall sin, that they may 
inevitably but justly be damned; like the Roman Lictors, 
who, because they could not put fo death Sejanus’s daughters, 
as being virgins, defloured them after sentence, that by that 
barbarity they might be capable of the utmost cruelty ; if 
makes God to be all that for which any other thing or person 
is or can be hated; for it makes him neitber to be good, nor 
just, nor reasonable ; but a mighty enemy to the biggest part 
of mankind: it makes him to hate what himself hath made, and to 
punish that pn another which in himself he decreed should not 
be avoided; it charges the wisdom of God with folly as having 
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10 in@hns to clorify his justice, butby doing unjustly, by bring- 
ing In Uhat which himself hates, that he mig tit do what himself 
loves ; doing as Tiberius did to Brutus and Nero the sons of 
Germanicus ; Varia fraude induxii ut concitureitur ad con- 
vilia, et concitali perderentur ; provoking them fo rail, tbat he 
might punish their r eproachings. This opinion reproaches the 
words of the Spirit of Seripture ; it charges God with hy po- 
crisy and want of mercy, making him a Father of cruelties and 
notof mercy. * * * * * * * * So that i twink, that the 
Atheists, who deny that there is a God, do not so imaiews sly 
against God, as they that charge him with foul appellatives, or 
maintain such seniences, whic b if they were true, God could 
Not be true. * * * 9 * * * FH 

‘* But because these men even to their brethren seem to 
speak evil things of God, therefore, the more wary and temper- 
ate of the Calvinists bring down the order of reprobation lower ; 
affirming that God Jooked mpon all mankind in Adam, as fallen 
into his displeasure, hated by God, truly guilty of his sin, liable 
to efernal dampation, and they being all equally condemned, 
be was pleased toseparate some, the smallet number far, and 
irresistibly bring them to Heaven; but the far greater number 
he passed over, leaving them to be damned tor the sin of 
Adam; and so they think they solve Gou’s justice; and this 
was the design and device of the Synod of Dort.”’ 

Taylor then proveeds to state the account of original sin 
civen by the famous Westminster Assembiy, which we siali 
quote at length hereafier, and then observes : 

“This device of our Presbyterians and of the Synod of Dori is 
but an artitice to save their preposition harmless, and to stop 
the out-cries of scripture and reason, and of all the world 
against them. But this way of stating the article of reproba- 
tion is’as horrid in effect as the other. For, 

Is it by a natural consequent that we are guilty of "Adam’s 
sin, Or is it by the decree of God? Naturally it cannot be, for 
then the sins of all our forefathersawho are to their posterity 
the same that Adam was to his, must be ours; and not only 
Adam’s first sin, but his others are ours on the same account. 
But if it be by the decree of God, by his choice and constitu- 
tion, that it shall be so, as Mr. Calvin and Dr. Twisse (that I 
wiay name no more for thal side) do expressly teach, it follows, 
that Godis the author of our sin; sothat Il may use Mr. Cal- 
vin’s words; * How is it thai so many ations with their child- 
ren should be involved in the fall without remedy, but, because 
God would have it so?” And if that be the matter, then to 
God, as to the cause, must that sim amd that dammation be ac- 
counted, 
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And let this then be considered, whether. this be not as bad 
as the worst; for the Supralapsarians say, God did decree tha! 
the greatest part should perish, only because he would ; the 
Sublapsarians say,that God made it by his decree necessary, that 
all we who were born of Adam should be born guilty of original 
sin, and he it was who decreed to damn whom he pleased for 
that sin, in which he decreed they should be born; and both 
these he did for no other consideration than because he would. 
Is it not therefore evident that he absolutely decreed damna- 
tion to these persons? For he that deerees the end, and he 
that decrees the only necessary and effective means to the 
end, and decrees that it shall be the end of that means, does 
decree absolutely alike, though by several dispensations ; 
and then all the evil consequents which L reckoned before to 
be the monstrous productions of the firstway, are all daughters 
of the other, and if Solomon were here, ke could not tell which 
were the truer mother, 

Now that the case is equal between them, some of their own 
chiefest do confess ; so Dr. Twisse. If God may ordain men to 
hell for Adam’s ain, which is derived unto them by God’s only 
constitution, he may as well do itabsolutely without any such 
constitutions. ‘The same also is aftirmed by Maccovyius and by 
Mr. Calvin; and the reason is plain; forsbe that does a thing 
for reason which binself makes, may as well do it with- 
out a reason, or he may make his own will to be the reason, 
because the thing, and the motive of the thing, come in both 

cases equally from the same principle, and from that alone. 
iS *% * * a 1 aS G 

Now if the doctrine of absolute reprobation be so horrid, so 
intolerable a proposition, so unjust and blasphemous fo God, 
so injurious and cruel to men, and that there is no colour or 
pretence to justify it, but by pretending our guilt of Adam’s 
sin, and damnation to be the punishment, then, because from 
truth nothing but truth can issue, that must needs be a lie trom 
which such horrid consequences do proceed. * * * * 
But if ail these fearful consequences, which reason and religion 
so much abhor, do so certainly follow from such doctrines of 
reprobation, and these doctrines ‘wholly. rely upon this. pre- 
tence, it follows, that the pretence is infinitely false and intoler- 
able ; and that (so faras we understand the rules and measures 
of justice) if cannot be just for God to damn us for being in 
astate of calamity, to which state we entered no way but by 
his constitution and decree.” 
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The doctrine of original sin, as stated in the Westminster 
Assembly’s Larger Catechism, is as follows: 

“Question. Wherein consisis the sinfulness of that estate 
whereinto man fell ? 

Answer. The sinfulness of that estate whereinto man fell, 
consisteth in the guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that 
righteousness, wherein he was created, and the corruption of 
his nature, whereby he is utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
made opposite unto all that is spiritually good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, and that continualiy, which is commonly call- 
ed Original Sin, and from which do proceed all actual trans- 
gressions. 

Question. What misery did the fall bring upon mankind ? 

Answer. The fall brought upon mankind the loss of com- 
munion with God, his displeasure and curse, so as we are by 
nature children of wrath, bond-slaves to Satan, and justly 
liable to all punishments in this world and in that which is to 
come. 

Question. What are the punishments of sin in this world ? 

Answer. The punishments of sin in this world are either 
inward, as blindness of mind, a reprobate sense, strong delu- 
sions, bardness of heart, horror of conscience, and vile affec- 
tions, or outward, as the curse of God upon the creatures for 
our sakes, and all other evils which befall us in our bodies, 
names, estates, relations, and employments, together with death 
itself. 

Question. Whal are the punishments of sin in the world 
to come ? 

Answer. The punishments of sin in the world to come, 
are everlasting separation from the comfortable presence of 
God, and most grievous torments in soul and body without in- 
termission, in hell-fire forever,.”’ 

With these statements the following are to be connected 
which are found in the Confession, C. iii. 

‘* By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, 
and others fore-ordained to everlasting death. 

“These angels and men thus predestinated and fore-ordain- 
ed, are particularly and unchangeably designed, and their num- 
ber is so certain and definite, that it cannot be either increased 
or diminished. 

“. Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, 
before the foundation of the world was laid, according to his 
eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and 
New Series—vol.I. 45 
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good pleasure of his will, hath chosen in Christ unto everlast- 
ing glory, out of his own free grace and love, without any fore- 
sight of faith, or good works, or perseverance in either of them, 
or any other thing in the creature, #8 conditions or causes, 
moving him thereunto, and all to the praise of his glorious 
grace.” 

*% * * * * 

“The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the 
unsearchable counsel of his own will, whereby he extendeth or 
withholdeth mercy, as he pleaseth, for the glory of his sovereign 
power over his creatures, to pass by, and to ordain them to 
dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of his glorious 
justice.” 


The Westminster Assembly’s Confession and Catechisms 
are the standards of doctrine pubilickly received by the 
Presbyterian Churches in America. The professors of the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, which is under the pa- 
tronage of the General Assembly, are obliged to swear, ‘ not 
to inculcate, teach, or insinuate any thing which shall appear 
(to the person taking the oath) to contradict or contravene, 
either directly or indirectly, any thing taught in said Confession 
of Faith or Catechisms.”” At the Theological Seminary under 
the care of Dr. Mason, the student is, or was, required to 
commit to memory the whole text of the Confession of Faith 
and Larger Catechism. 


i 


ON CONVERSION. 


Repentance and Conversion were the frequent subjects of 
exhortation with the ancient prophets, with John the Baptist, 
with Jesus and his Apostles. They urged these duties with 
the earnestness which their importance demanded. Every 
faithful preacher of truth and virtue sinve their time has not 
failed to repeat the emphatical exhortations of the scriptures 
to mento repent and be converted. While mankind remain 
what they are, repentance and conversion are among the first 
duties which they should perform. With many persons a- 
radical change of moral character must take place before they 
can enter into the kingdom of God. 

This subject should be understood. There are mistakes 
prevailing in some minds in regard to it, which are of a perni- 
cious tendency. ‘The object of this Essay is to offer some 
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remarks, which may serve to correct these misapprehensions, 
and assist in obtaining a proper view of it. 

1. Conversion respects altogether the moral character, and 
means an alteration in the sentiments, temper, manners, or life. 
We do not understand by it any change in the natural consti- 
tion of the mind or body ; that a map, when he is regenerated, 
loses any of the faculties, which his Creator has bestowed on 
him, or acquires others which he did not before possess. In 
the scriptures, indeed, God is said to take away from men 
their stony heart, and to give them a heart of flesh ;* to give 
them a new heart and a new spirit ;f men are said to become 
new creatures, and to be born again; but this language is figu- 
rative. If it must be understood literally, if the change im- 
plied in these expressions is a physical change, men would not 
have’ been called on to repent and be converted, since only a 
creative power can alter the nature which God has given 
them ; nor would they have been required, as they are by the 
Same prophet, from whom this language is in part quoted, to 
cast away from them all their transgressions, whereby they 
had transgressed, to make them a new heart and a new spirit, 
and to turn themselves and live. The language employed is 
strong ; Lut its strength implied only the greatness of the al- 
teration which they were to make in themselves. In fine, when 
Nicodemus inquired of Jesus, how it was possible that a man 
should be born again; our Saviour replied, that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, but that which is born of the spirit is spirit ; 
which is, as if he had said, | am not speaking of a natural or 
animal birth, but of that which is spiritual or moral ; and except 
a man be born of water, that is, be baptized, whicb was the custo- 
mary rite by which a change of religion was at that time indicat- 
ed, and, he adds, of the spirit, that is, undergo an alteration of 
feeling, sentiment and moral character, in which he would be as- 
sisted by the divine power, he could not see the kingdom of 
God, he was not prepared to become a disciple of Christ. This 
conversation had particular reference to the case of Nico- 
demus, but admits of an application to other persons more 
or less direct as their circumstances correspond with his. A 
more explicit commentary on this subject was given by Jesus, 
when he placed a little child in the midst of his disciples, and 
said, that except they were converted and became as little 
children, they could not enter into the kingdom of God. What 
was the design of this striking incident but to teach them, that 
in order to become in truth the members of the christian 


* Ezekiel xi. 19. Ez. xxxvi.26. { Ez. xviii. 31. 
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family, they must acquire the innocence, docility, and meek- 
ness of children ; certainly it was not his design in this case to 
teach that any physical change was necessary. 

We understand by conversion, the renunciation of erroneous 
sentiments, and the adoption of true principles, the purging from 
the heart every evil affection, and the introduction of others 
which are virtuous and holy ; the denial and subjugation of 
irregular and criminal desires and passions, and the cultivation 
of those which are innocent and pure; the breaking up of 
sinful habits, and the pursuit of a course of life in accordance 
with the precepts and spirit of religion. A change of charac- 
ter of this description is Conversion. 

2. We observe next, that conversion, as implying a great 
and remarkable change in sertiment or moral character, can- 
not be necessary to all persons.—Men are educated in every 
one of the innumerable varieties of religious sentiment, which 
prevail in the world, and, consequently, unless the trath 
remains in concealment from all, some persons have from their 
Chikihood been trained up in the knowledge and belief of 
the truth. If, for example, the views of religion entertained 
by Calvin be conformable to the Gospel—and it is not ne- 
cessary in this case that we should affirm or deny it—there 
are many persons who have been educated in the belief of 
these sentiments, who have never doubted, and who centinue 
with their whole hearts to believe them. Must the religious 
views of such persons be changed ? If their present sentiments 
are correct, the alteration of them cannot be desired. 

Again, there are persons, who, blessed with faithful and 
pious parents, have been led in the way in which they 
should go; whose hearts have always been tender and merci- 
ful ; on whose lips the law of kindness has always dwelt ; who 
have maintained the strictest habits of self-government; who 
have always been accustomed to speak the truth, to be sober, 
chaste and temperate, to perform exact justice with their fel- 
low men ; and who have bumbly sought to understand the gos- 
pel and to conform to ils requisitions. Kindness and mercy, 
truih, temperance, and honesty, the observance of the institu- 
tions of religion, are all christian duties and essentials of the 
christian character. ‘The characters, which we have des- 
cribed having been trained in habits of early piety, have 
been used always to look up to God asa father and friend, 
with filial love, gratitude, confidence and devotion. Allow 
that such characters as these are of rare occurrence, yet 
they sometimes appear, and what remarkable alteration of 
heart, or manners, or life, must they pass through, in order to 
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come near to the standard of christian duty? We do not pretend 
that any human character is spotless, that any man is wholly 
without sin. Since men are but dust, and human nature is 
frail, it cannot be said of any man, that he has never trangress- 
ed the boandaries of duty, has never been found sleeping at 
his post, never stumbled nor fell in the path of his pilgrimage, 
never turned aside to repose in the heat of the day, nor been 
seduced from the straight course by some glittering ‘phantom 
into the mazes of error, nor been found staking bis thirst at the 
fountain of criminal indulgence. Even the best christians, who 
have most deeply felt the sanctifying power of religion, some- 
times do the things which they ought not, and omit to do what 
they should. Repentance with them is a daily exercise, and 
they are often found prostrate before the throne of infinite 
love, supplicating mercy from him whom they feel that they 
have chiefly offended. But there are those, who, “ from their 
youth up, have kept the commandments of God,” and, though 
guilty of occasional inadvertences and transgressions, have yet 
never been addicted to any habitual sin. What great altera- 
tion of character, deserving the name of conversion, as it is 
usually applied, can take place in such persons, which would 
not be injurious rather than beneficial ? 

On this topick, however, we may appeal to the teaching of 
Jesus, as decisive. He says to his disciples, ‘‘except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.”? Is it not a fair inference from this 
language, that these children did not need conversion, for, as 
he said in another place, of such is the kingdom of God? Is it 
not equally obvious, that the persons, whom he addressed, 
having themselves been children, did not, at that time, need 
conversion. On another occasion he is more explicit: I came 
not, he says, to call the righteous, bul sinners, to repentance ; 
for they that be whole need not a physician, but they that are 
sick. What do we infer from this, but that there were some 
righteous, who were not called to conversion ; that there were 
some whole, who needed not the medicines of the great 
moral physician? It is pretended, that this was merely 
the language of irony and satire. This supposition seems de- 
rogatory to the gravity, frankness, and dignity of the character 
of Jesus. 

3. We remark next, that conversion cannot intend the 
same thing in respect to all persons. When men are required 
to repent and be converted, this injunction is not addressed to 
all persons with the same views, in the same sense, and to the 
same extent. All are not required to do the same things, and 
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to undergo the same alterations. This injunction, like all the 
other precepts of religion, is to be understood witha reference 
to the particular character and circumstances of the persons 
immediately addressed. 

The condition, attainments, views, and morals of men, are 
extremely various. The change of character which took 
place when a Pagan or a Jew was converted to Christianity, 
must have been different from any which can be experienced 
by one educated under the light of Christianity, made ac- 
quainted with the holy seriptures from bis youth, and trained 
to an habitual attendance on the institutions of Christian wor- 
ship. The Heathen in embracing Christianity must alter 
entirely his sentiments of the Deity. In the place of many, 
he mast acknowledge only one God. Instead of his confi- 
dence in idols of wood and stone, made to assume any shape 
which his wild imagination might suggest, he was called to the 
belief of one indivisible and universal spirit, in no respect an 
object of sense, and who dwelt in light which was inaccessible. 
Instead of the superstitious, cruel, licentious, or unmeaning 
rites, with which he was aittubteatiod to honour or appease the 
objects of bis idolatry, be was to learn to worship God in 
spirit, and to serve him in the beauty of holiness. His moral 
sentiments must pass through a revolution hardly less consider- 
able than his religious opinions ; and in the disclosures which 
Christianity made to him concerning a resurrection and a con- 
sequent state of immortality and moral retribution, a world 
and a condition of being, of which, before, he had scarcely 
entertained a thought, much less possessed a serious expecta- 
tion, was presented to his faith and hopes. ‘The Pagan, in 
fine, was called to renounce a religion of endless superstition, 
mystery, and magnificence, in whose rites he had been trained 
from his childhood, and to adopt one altogether new to him, 
a religion of perfect simplicity and of the most unosientatious 
character ; which openly condemned the folly and criminality 
of his former worship; which peremptorily commanded him 
to come out from among those with whom he was associated, 
and forever to be separated from them; and which was as dif- 
ferent from the religions of his country, as light from dark- 
ness. 

The Jew, in embracing Christianity, was called to an altera- 
tion of sentiments, manners, profession, and conduct, but little 
less than that which we have now described. It was for him 
in future to think of God, not as exclusively the patron and 
friend of his own nation, but as no respecter of persons, and 
the common father and the equal friend of all mankind. He 
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was no longer to regard the temple at Jerusalem, the object of 
his earliest and deepest veneration, the central point of some 
of his strongest associations, as the only place from whence an 
acceptable offering could be presented to the God of his 
fathers, but to learn that the ear of God was always open to 
the prayers of his children, and that he was accessible to all, 
at all times, in all places, and under any circumstances. He 
was to learn that the magnificent and imposing ritual of bis 
religion was to be superseded, and in place of splendid and 
costly sacrifices, and whole burnt-offerings, the Deity required 
above all things the tribute of a spiritual worship, of pure and 
kind affections, and of virtuous and pious lives. His senti- 
ments concerning the Messiah, the long desired and expected 
blessing of the Jewish nation, must be wholly altered. In 
place of those magnificent anticipations in which he had been 
educated, and which he so fondly indulged respecting the 
reign of the Messiah on earth, the advent of a temporal prince 
and conqueror, and the future glories and felicities of. his 
nation, his pride must be humbled to the reception of a de- 
spised Nazarene, reputed an outcast by the world, and con- 
demned and put to the ignominious death of the cross; whose 
kingdom was in no respect of this world; whose cause display- 
ed no ensigns of power, was marked with no brilliancy of dis- 
play, held out no rewards of rank, or honour, or wealth, to 
avarice and ambition, promised no future conquests, and prof- 
fered in this life to its faithful adherents only ignominy, per- 
secution, and death. He was to renounce those deep-rooted 
prejudices in favour of his own nation and countrymen, which 
led him to regard the rest of mankind with contempt and 
hatred, and to receive the Gentiles as brethren of the same 
community and family as himself. He was to adopt a new 
rule of life; and so far from considering his duty as comprised 
in a round of mere ritual observances, he was to receive a law 
which extended to the heart as well as the conduct, which 
took cognizance of the thoughts and affections equally as of the 
manners and actions, and which required that bis righteousness 
should far exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, whom he had heen accustomed to reverence as models 
of extraordinary virtue and piety. Such as we have described, 
were, in some degree, the nature of those changes which were 
implied in conversion to the Pagans and the Jews. Of men, 
in whose habits of sentiment and conduct such revolutions 
took place, it might very well be said, that they were born 
again; that they became new creatures ; that they were trans- 
lated out of darkness into God’s marvellous light. 
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But is it not apparent, that such alterations are not expected, 
indeed cannot take place, with those persons, who have always 
enjoyed the benefits of Christian instructions, who have been 
trained to the rules of life which the gospel inculcates, and 
have been the regular attendants on the institutions of christian 
worship? Nor even to persons, who are thus situated, does 
conversion always imply the same thing. All men are not in- 
volved in the same ignorance; all have not the same defects 5 
all do not labour under the same errors; all are not habituated 
to the same sins. In some minds there are scarcely the ele- 
ments of religious knowledge ; ; in others, who are yet without 
God and without hope in the world, there are lucid and enlarg- 
ed views of nature and of christianity. In some sensuality 
triumphs over the: whole soul and pollutes it with its grossness : 
they are men, whose God is their appetite, and whose glory is 
in their shame. In others, avarice enslaves the heart. Over 
some, ambition rules with despotic sway. The sin, which 
most easily besets some men, is drunkenness ; in others, it is 
fraud; in others, cruelty. The characters of men are ag 
various as possible. While some are ‘ wretched, sold under 
sin, in the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity,’ of others 
we have reason to hope that they are ‘almost persuaded to 
become christians’ that they are ‘not far from the kingdom of 
God,’ or that ‘having kept all the commandments from their 
youth up,’ they lack ‘but one thing,’ and are objects of the 
love of Jesus and of the Father. In short, repentance and 
conversion require, that you repent of and that you forsake 
wrong sentiments which you hold, and sins of which you are 
guilty. They do not require you to renounce errors which 
you do not bold, to quit sins with which you are not charge- 
able. You are to judge of the command by what you know 
of yourself. You are to call in the aid of an enlightened and 
awakened and faithful conscience to apply the injunction. You 
are to learn what you have to do, by seriously and strictly 
considering what is possible tobe done. The field is given you 
to clear and cultivate. Inquire into its state and condition ; into 
the uses to which it may be best applied, and the labour which 
it most requires. Build up the hedges which are thrown 
down ; turn up the waste places; pluck up by the roots, and 
utterly exterminate the noxious and poisonous weeds. There 
may be among them valuable plants which you must protect 
and cherish; trees, which, if you will dig about them and 
mauure them, will bring forth fruit; the deep places must be 
filled, the rough places made smooth. While you thus pre- 
pare it for the word of God, and receive the good seed, which 
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is cast upon it, do not doubt that the Great Husbandman, with- 
out whose aid and blessing Paul may plant and Apollos water 
in vain, will dispense his rain and sunshine in due proportions, 
that it may spring up and bring forth fruit unto everlasting 
life. Though before, its hedges were broken down, the boar 
out of the wood did waste it, and the wild beast of the field 
did devour it, though it was burnt with fire and was cut down, 
yet it becomes the vineyard which God’s right hand hath 

lanted, and the branch that he has made strong for himself. 
fe prepares for it room, he causes it to take deep root, and it 
filis tie land. 

4. We aid, that the business of conversion may proceed 
in different ways, and occur under different circumstances. 
This must necessarily be the case in regard to individuals, 
whose views, habits, sentiments, and condition are various. 
li may take place when persons have advanced but just within 
the confines of guilt, or not until they have proceeded to 
the excess of depravity. After having passed the boundaries 
of duty, and while, as yet, the conscience is not benumbed, 
it may rise upon us in all its strength, and ulter its admonitions 
so loudly, and pierce our hearts so deeply, and disclose (o us 
in such vivid colours our guilt and danger, that we e suddenly 
fly from the polluted grounds, and with trembling steps regain 
the path of duty and safety from which we had wandered. 
Or we may, witha deplorable infatuation, venture at once so 
far that the obstacles in the way of our return appear insupera- 
ble. Having often negtected and silenced our conscience, it 
ceases to linportune or admonish us. Our passions bear impe- 
tuous sway. The blind leading the blind, we proceed to the 
farthest limits of guilt and presumption ; and not antil we have 
drank the cup of sin to the dregs, and feel the desolation and 
misery in which we have involved ourselves, while the retro- 
spect inspires regret and agony, and the prospect throws up, 
in distant succession, only the cloudy forms of wretchedness 
and despair, it is not indeed until some dark hour like this 
arrives, that we drink in the last ray of hope ; and, collecting 
the few remnants of resolution that are left us, and the seat- 
tered powers which remain as monuments of what we once 
were, we conceive the noble purpose to turn and live. Aided 
by Him, who is ready to help the weak-hearted, we free our- 
selves from the shackles of vice, and become the friends of 
virtue and the servants of God. 

Our conversion may be sudden, or gradual. A resolution 
of amendment may be suddenly conceived, and firmly main- 
tained ; or it may be the result of long and mature reflection. 
New Series—vol. I. 46 
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We may break off our criminal indulgences at once and en- 
lirely, or we may advance gradually to the work by lopping 
off one after another the offending members. The resoiution 
to attempt the work may rise up in our minds, we know not 
how ; under a concurrence of circumstances, the connexion of 
which we cannot distinctly trace; or it may be inspired by 
some remarkable event, by some affecting dispensation of Pro- 
vidence towards ourselves or others. But although the reso- 
lution may be suddenly taken and maintained, and the work 
of conversion not only begun but pursued, we must not, in 
any case, regard it as at once effected. Criminal desires will 
move and struggle long afier we think that we have destroyed 
them ; like the serpent, that ancient and most apt emblem of 
vice, whose tail can strike a deadly blow, and his fang inflict 
the fatal wound, even after the head has been separated trom 
the trunk. The disease may remain in the blood. The ap- 
petites and passions, accustomed to flow in one direction, will, 
with difficulty, be turned and kept in a different channel. 
The well-known call of temptation will often waken them into 
life and action, while you imagine that they are sleeping the 
sleep of death. The descent to vice is easy ; it is only float- 
ing with the stream, and spreading the sails to the breeze, and 
allowing the bark to drive where the winds and waves may 
carry her; but to return is like struggling against wind and 
tide, where, encountering some whirlpool, the vessel is wresied 
from your control, or falling within some unexpected current, 
you are burried back with impetuous velocity, and mght 
shuis in upon you, weary, exhausted, and disheartened, while 
the objects around report no progress. The best man’s virtue 
is never secure. Let him, who thinks he stands, take beed 
lest he fall. The rewards of virtue are not to be purchased 
without toil and conflict. The character cannot be rescued 
from vice, and formed to the standard of the gospel, without 
study and labour, prayer and vigilance, and that divine aid 
which we have ground to hope for in the faithful use of the 
means of holiness with which God favours us. 
The change may be apparent, or in some degree concealed. 
It may proceed in so open a manner, that you can dale ils com- 
mencement, and trace its Course; or in so noiseless and gradual 
a progress, that its different stages may not be easily distin- 
guished; like a voyage by night, you find yourself at your 
destined port without being conscious of a change of place. 
Sometimes you can recollect, when, atter a long silence, con- 
science spake in an audible language to your soul; conviction 
flashed upon your mind a piercing and inextinguishable light, 
and, coming suddenly to yourself, you set out at once on the 
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return to your Father’s house. Another is drawn on step by 
step, by iwflueuces operating unseen and unfelt, in various cir- 
cumstances which he cannot distinctly follow, until the truth 
has made him free; he no longer groans under the yoke of sin 
and death, but stands in the liberty of the sons of God. 

5. We observe next, that conversion is practicable by 
every individual to whom it isa duty. Every bad man may 
cease fo do evil; may repent and be converted. Otherwise 
such persons would never have been called upon to do and to 
become so. God is too wise, and good, and just, to triumph 
over the weakness of his creatures, by requiring what is im- 
practicable. But our reason and consciences tell us, that we 
may break off our sins; that the sensualist and the intempe- 
rate may deny their criminal indulgences; that the liar may 
speak the truth; that the fraudulent may do justly; that the 
angry man may tame his ferocity; that the profane may use 
decency of speech; and that the profligate and sacrilegious 
may learn to venerate and honour religion and its laws. 
Though the difficulties in the accomplishment of such altera- 
tions may be, as they often are, great and disheartening, yet 
no man ever seriously set about his reformation, and employed 
with diligence and fidelity the means afforded bim by God tor 
its execution, and laboured in the work with steady perseve- 
rance, and yet failed of success. The scriptures every where, 
in their various exhortations to repentance and amendment, 
imply that we possess this power. Turn ye, turn ye, says 
the prophet, why will ye die;* what inference is more obvious, 
than that they might turn themeelives, and if they did die in 
their sins, it was because they would? But do any of us, ina 
serions expostulation with our consciences, rest satisfied with 
this plea of inability ; do we honestly think that, at the tribunal 
of God, it will be sufficient for our acquittal to say, that we 
could not avoid the sins, nor perform the neglected duties, 
which will then rise up in judgment against us? ‘The apostle, 
with great force, describes the conflict which must take place 
in the heart of every man, who would rescue himself from 
iniquity, when he says, I find then a law, that when I would 


do good, evil is present with me. For I delight in the law of | 


God after the inward man, but I see another law in my mem- 
bers warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
Captivity to the law of sin, which is in my members. But 
what is his determination? though all things are lawful for me, 
yet all things are not expedient, and I will not be brought 


* Kzekiel xxxiii, 11. 
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under the power of any. I keep under my body and bring it 
into subjection, lest, having preached to others, | myself should 
be a castaway. 

6. We observe next, that there is no necessity for sup- 
poring any thing miraculous or supernatural in the conversion 
of a bad man. God commands us to repent and be converted. 
Conscience and refleetion teach us its propriety and necessity. 
The means of reclaiming ourselves are afforded, and the mo- 
tives are continually and strongly urged upon us. Would this 
have been the case, if the duty required were no! within our 
power? We may ask likewise, what is there in such an event, 
to which the ordinary means afforded, if properly applied, are 
not fully adequate ? 

We often hear that the change is supernatural; that it is 
the immediate operation of the Spiit of God; and that those 
persons who are its subjects, know it to be such by their own 
personal consciousness and feeling. This ts the test by which 
it is ascertained. We do not pretend that such events are 
impossible. With God all things are possible ; and there are 
conversions recorded in the scriptures, which were certainly 
miraculous. But we are not to multiply miracles without ne- 
cessily. We are not to suppose, that a miracle has been 
wrought in an event, which may be otherwise and easily ac- 
counted for. Hf it can be accomplished only by the irresisti- 
ble and arbitrary power of God, where is the duty of repent- 
ance and conversion ? 

We doubt not the sincerity of their belief, who profess to 
have received such communications. We have no distrust of 
their confidence in what they assert. We would not cast a 
shadow of reproach.on their virtue and piety, for these are 
often pre-eminent. Yet may they not be deceived? Is there 
not a general disposition among mankind to rely on what is 
marvelious and extraordinary? If internal consciousness or 
experience be a sufficient test, if we are to believe that per- 
sons bave been the subjects of a miraculous operation, because 
they say, or are persuaded that they have, then we must admit 
it in all cases. The sect of Friends, the Swedenborgians, 
the Calvinists, the Baptists, the Methodists, and innumerable 
other sects in the church, among all of whem there are many 
excelleat Christians, must, on this subject, receive our confi- 
dence. They all maintain the fact of such miraculous opera- 
tions, and assert their experience of such communications with 
the fullest persuasion of their reality ; and yet, notwithstanding 
their pretensions to this supernatural influence, they are all of 
them, in various respecis, hostile in sentiment and feeling to 
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each other. Is God the author of confusion; or of peace, of 
division, or of unity? Are the influences of the Divine Spirit 
in one case directly repugnant to what they are in another ? 
7. Lastly, we would not, by any thing that has been said, 
he supposed to deny or question the doctrine of divine influ- 
ences upon the human wind. We truly believe, that more 
ready than earthly parents to give good gifts to their children, 
is our Heavenly Father to give his holy spirit to them that 
ask him. We believe that God is continually operating within 
and around us; that all the powers of nature are under his 
control and direction. But at the same time, we cannot be- 
lieve that it is consisteut with human virtue, that the moral 
influences of his spirit should be irresistible. We are ex- 
pressly commanded not to grieve, nor to quench bis holy 
spirit. We cannot persuade ourselves, that his gifts are ever 


arbitrary and wanton, the mere dictates of his caprice, for 


we look to him as the equal friend of all his creatures, and no 
respecter of persons. We do not think that they are imparted 
in a miraculous and supernatural manner, since Jesus himself 
was not willing to tempt bim to work a miracle even for his 
deliverance. We do not believe that these influences are sen- 
sible and apparent, and to be distinguished from the operations 
of our own minds, because we are expressly told, that as the 
wind bloweth where it listeth, thou canst not tel! whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth.so is every one that is bornof the 
spirit. We cannot think that they are iniparted other than 
in co-operation with our own exertions, since we are required 
to ask if we would receive, and to asak: if we would find. To 
him that improves the talents committed te him will more be 
given; and it is only while we work out our own salvation, 
that we are to expect God will work in us to will and to do of 
his good pleasure.* 

It is left with every man’s conscience to apply these con- 
siderations to bimself; to examine his own heart and character, 
manners, conversation, and life, and thus to ascertain how far 
he fails in his duty; in what respect his christian attainments 
are defective; what are the pollutions which cleave to his 
soul, and what the sins and follies which disgrace his life 
and character. Knowing these, let him view them in their 
proper colours, and their inevitable consequences. Let him 
probe deep, and not spare. Humbling himself before God 
on account of his sins, let him determine to renounce them; 
to cut off the offending limb, which he cannot restrain; to 


* Philippians ii. 12, 13. 
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apply to the diseased part the means of cure, which God, the 
Great Physician, protfers to him. Relying on the divine 
assistance and illumination, let him determiue fo assert the 
dignity of his nature and destination; to break off his follies 
and crimes; to acquire the purity and integrity which belong 
to the christian character, and to make the will of God the 
only rule, the glory of God the great end of his life, and the 
favour of the ever Biessed the supreme object of his ambition. 
With the psalmist, let him resolve to wash his hands in mnocen- 
cy, and thus approach the altar of God While he brings there 
the offering of penitence, and prayer, and virtuous resolutions, 
and humble trust, let him remember that God delights to show 
forgiveness. ‘The sacrifice of a broken and contrite spirit he 
will not despise ; and let him go forth into a world of trial and 
temptation, with the confident assurance, thal no good thing 


will God withhold from them that walk uprightly. H. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 





GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


\At atime when so much is said of German Theology, we are happy to 
have it in our power to give the following character of it from the In- 


augural Discourse of the Dexter Professor or Sacred LireRaTURE 
in Harvard College. } 


In Germany, for the last forty or fifty years, the science of 
theology has been more cultivated than in any other country ; 
though certainly not altogether with the happiest results. No- 
body, [ trust, will imagine, that I admire the licentious, and, 
as it seems to me, the most extravagant and untenable specula- 
tions of some of the modern German theologians. In reading 
their works, I find what I cannot but regard as theories and 
arguments of impalpable inanity ; I seem, like AUneas when 
entering the confines of the dead, to be passing through a 
region of monstrous shadows, and to be, like him, pursuing a 
journey, 


Quale per incertam Lunam, sub luce maligna, 
Est iter in sylvis. 


Some of these theologians, who have attained a certain degree 
of celebrity out of their own country, are, I think, little entitled 
to any kind of respect. To others of them, I should be dis- 
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posed to apply the character which Thirlby, in the celebrated 
dedication of his edition of Justin Martyr, gives of Isaac Vos- 
sius, a character which could not be more descriptive of any 
individual, than it is of a class of writers. “ He had great 
learning, superior genius, and judgment too, which, if not very 
great, was enough and more than enough for one, who, ualess 
I am entirely deceived, cared but little about discovering the 
truth upon any subject. He made it his object to seek for and 
invent new, out of the way, and wonderful opinions in criti- 
cisin, in philosophy, and in theology. Whether they were 
true or not, he left to be examined by those who might think 
themselves interested in the matter.”* But this character is 
far from being applicable to the whole body of modern German 
theologians. There are many who are not entitled to the 
praise; and some who are not obnoxious to the censure. 
Some have executed laborious works of great value; and 
others have written with much sobriety and good sense, as 
well as learning and ingenuity. As it respects the mass of 
those works, with which we can become acquainted only 
through a knowledge of the German language, their value, 
without doubt, has been by some considerably overrated; nor 
would it be safe to recommend the indiscriminate study of 
them to one apt to estimate the truth of opinions by their 
novelty. But still the value of many of these works is such, 
as to render a knowledge of the language very desirable to 


the theological student, and necessary to a consummate theo- 
logian. 


DEVOTION. 


“True devotion consists not in the stated performance of 
certain exercises, of which God isthe object, but an habit of 
mind and feeling, answering to the relations, in which we stand 
to God, as our creator, benefactor, governor, and judge; a 
State of the affections, produced by frequent meditation on the 
attributes and character of the Divine Being, and on the con- 
nexion between this Being and ourselves, who are his offspring, 
and lie aliogether at his disposal. ip a serious and reflectin 
mad, devotion is at once a powerful, dignified, and pleasurable 


*«FErant in eo homine multe litere, ingenium excellens, judicium 
etiam, si non maximum, at tantum quantum ei satis superque fuit, qui, 
nisi omnia me fallunt, quid in quavis re verum esset, leviter curavit per- 
Spicecre. Satis habuit uova, devia, mirabilia. in eritica, in philosophia, in 
theologia, querere et cogitare : vera anne falsa essent, id vero aliis exqui- 
rendum reliquit, qui sua istuc interesse existimarent.”’ 
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feeling. It cannot rest in a mere casual impulse, or the dis- 
charge of a formal duty; it cannot be limited by any bounda- 
ries of time or place, but must be an _ habit of mind, which 
will accompany us in every circumstance and amidst every 
occupation. [ft will ‘go with us where we go, and dwell with 
us where we dwell.’ It is not peculiar to the temple or the 
closet, but is conversant with the ordinary business of the 
world, It has its favourite scenes and its appropriate exer- 
cises; it loves, at proper seasons, to retire from the view of 
than, and to indulge in silent, solitary contemplation ; but it 
shrinks not from the theatre of active duty, and while it blends 
itself with the feelings, which arise from the various occur- 
rences of human life, it suggests a prevailing propriety of de- 
portment ; improves the relish of every pleasure, and mitigates 
the severity of every grief. It presents the Deity constantly 
to view, and teaches those, in whom ifs true character is form- 
ed, to ‘live, as seeing Him who is invisible.’ ”’ 





We are struck with the following sentiment, extracted from 
a sermon of E. Cogan; and we believe, that the history of the 
church, fruitful as it has been in dissention and intolerance, 
will entirely vindicate its truth. 

‘*Men grow furious only for error and absurdity. A con- 
cern for virtue has never yet shewn itself in deeds of violence ; 
it bas never made any inroads on the peace of society; it bas 
never trampled on the rights of conscience, or wielded the 
sword of persecution. It may have wept in silence at the 
corruption and depravity of man; it may have prayed and 
toiled with earnestness to reclaim it; vOut it has never burst 
forth into acts of hostility against even the most corrupt and 
depraved.” 


FEAR OF DEATH. 


Some of the wisest and best Christians, who have ever 
lived, have never been able to surmount the fear of death. 
The thought of quitting all, that they have ever known, of 
eniering upon an untried being, and of appearing in judgment 
before an holy God, has, at times, filled them with apprehen- 
sion. This, however, bas sometimes been aggravated by con- 
sfitutional temperament, and not the result merely of philoso- 
phical or religious contemplation. [1 1s said of Dr. Johnson, 
that “he had an awful dread of death.”’ Aud there is a very 
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interesting anecdote upon this subject, related of that mighty 
theologian and most distinguished christian, Bishop Butler. 
In his last hours he said to his chaplain, “Though 1 have 
endeavoured to avoid sin, and to please God to the utmost of 
my power, yet from the consciousness of perpetual infirmity, 
I am still afraid to die.’? ‘“ My lord,” said the chaplain, 
*‘ you forget that Jesus Christ is a Saviour.”? ‘ True,’’ was 
the answer; ‘but how shall I know that He is a Saviour for 
me ?’? * My lord, it is written, ‘Him that cometh to me, I 
will in no wise cast out.’ ‘True,’ said the Bishop; “and 
I am surprised that though I have read that scripture a thou- 
sand times, | never felt its value till this moment: and now I 
die happy.” 


THE BED OF DEATH. 


{The following remarks, which are represented as spoken by a dying 
young woman, are, though found in a work of imagination, worthy of 
serious attention. | 


* Wuen Iam dying, do not let the preachers be about me ; 
let me die in private; death is too solemna thing for wit- 
nesses. They might, perhaps, press me on some points, 
which I could not then answer clearly ; and the failure of my 
intellect, the natural decline of my strength, might be mis- 
taken for “ unsoundness in the faith.”” They are fond of pro- 
posing fests at such atime; it is no time to answer nice ques- 
tions; one must enjoy their religion then, not define it. If my 
testimony could be offered up, f would offer it in the presence 
of the assembled world ; but God needs no such witness to his 
truth. The curtains of a death-bed should be closed; let 
mine be so, my dearest aunt. Shall I confess the truth to 
you? I think there is something too public in the printed 
accounts of the deaths of evangelical persons. I do not wish 
to be surrounded by preachers and persons calling on me to 
witness the truth, when I have no longer a breath to heave in 
witness of it. Ob, no, there is something too theatrical in 
that— 

* * “The language of man is as ‘the dust of the ba- 
lance’ tome now. Reality, reality is dealing with me. Iam 
on the verge of the grave; and all the wretched distinctions 
that have kept men at war for centuries seem to me as nothing. 
{ know that ‘salvation is of grace through faith,’ and, knowing 
that, | am satisfied. Oh, my dear uncle, I am fast appreach- 
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ing that place where there is neither ‘ Jew or Greek, Barbarian 
or Scythian, bondman or free, but Christ is all and in all.’ 
Speak no more of points, which I cannot understand ; but feel 
with me that the religion of Christ is a religion of the soul ; 
that its various denominations (which 1 have heard so often 
discussed, and with so little profit) are of light avail, compared 
with its vital predominance over our hearts and lives. { cail,”’ 
said she, collecting her hollow voice to utter the words strong- 
ly— I call two awful witnesses to my appeal—the hour of 
death and the day of judgment—they are witnesses against all 
the souls that live. Oh, my dear uncle, how will you stand 
their testimony? You have heard much of the language of 
religion, but I fear you have yet to learn its power.” 





—_—— 


REVIEW. 





ARTICLE XIII. 


Letters to the Rev. William E. Channing, containing Remarks 
on his Sermon recently preached and published at Bal- 
fimore. By Moses Sruart, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theological Seminary, Andover. Second 


edition, corrected and enlarged. Andover: Flagg & Gouid, 
1819. pp. 180. : 


Lxsreap of confining our attention exclusively to Professor 
Siuart’s letters, we have thought that it would be more useful 
and more satisfactory to our readers, to give a general view of 
the subject in controversy, with the reasons for our own opin- 
ions, without particular reference to bis work. A proper 
review of his letters must be occupied, in great part, in point- 
ing out errors, inconsistences, and rash and unfounded asser- 
tions. All this would serve to distract our attention, and that 
of our readers, from the real question at issue, to one of very 
minor importance, the character of Professor Stuart’s pam- 
phlet. In the general view which we intend, we shall give a 
virtual answer at least, or what we regard as an answer, to his 
statements and arguments, in common with those of other Trini- 
tarians. We propose, then, in the following article, to state 
what are the doctrines maintained by Trinitarians respecting 
the nature of God, and the person of Jesus Christ, and our 
reasons for not believing these doctrines ; and to explain our 
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opinions respecting those passages in scripture, which are 
urged in their support. 

The proper modern doctrine of the Trinity, as it is stated 
in the creeds of latter times, is, that there are three persons in 
the Divinity, who equally possess all divine attributes ; and 
this doctrine is at the same time connected with an explicit 
statement that there is but one God. Now we do not believe 
this doctrine, because taken in connexion with that of the 
unity of God, it is a doctrine essentially incredible; one, which 
no man who has compared the two doctrines together with just 
conceptions of both, ever did, or ever could believe. Three 
persons, each equally possessing divine attributes, are three 
Gods. A person is a being. No one who has any correct 
notion of the meaning of words will deny this. And the being 
who possesses divine attributes must be God ora God. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, then, affirms that there are three Gods. 
It is affirmed at the same time, that there is bu! one God. 
But nobody can believe that there are three Gods, and that 
there is but one God. 

This statement is as plain and obvious as any which can be 
made. But it certainly is not the Jess forcible, because it is 
perfectly plain and obvious. Some Trinitarians have indeed 
remonstrated against our charging those who hold the doc- 
trine with the “assurpITIES Consequent upon the language of 
their creed.”?’ We do not answer to this, that if men will talk 
absurdity, and insist that they are teaching truths of infinite 
importance, it is unreasonable for them to expect to be under- 
stood as meaning something entirely different from what their 
words express. The true answer is, that these complaints 
are wholly unfounded, and that the proper doctrine of 
the Trinity, as it has existed in latter times, is that which is 
expressed by the language which we have used, taken in its 
obvious acceptation. There is no reasonable pretence for say- 
ing, that the great body of Triniiarians, when they have 
used the word, person, have not meant to express proper per- 
sonality. He who asserts the contrary, asserts a mere extra- 
vagance. He closes his eyes upon an obvious fact, and then 
affirms what he may fancy ought to have been, instead of what 
there is no doubt really has been. But on this subject we 
have something more to say, and we shall proceed in a moment 
to remark particularly, not only upon this, but upon the other 
evasions which have been resorted to, in order to escape the 
force of the statement which we have urged. 

We wish, however, first to observe, that the ancient doctrine 
of the Trinity, as it existed before the council of Nice (A.D. 
325) was VERY DIFFERENT from the modern, and has this 
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great advantage over the latter, that when viewed in connexion 
with the unity of God, it is not essentially incredible. The 
orthodox doctrine, previous to the period just mentioned, 
taught that the Father alone was the Supreme God ; and that 
the Son and Spirit were distinct beings, deriving their exis- 
tence from him, and far inferior; each of whom, however, or 
at least the former, might, in a certain sense, be called God. 
The subject has been so thoroughly examined, that the cor- 
rectness of this statement will not, we think, be questioned at 
the present day by any respectable writer. The theological 
student, who wishes to see in a small compass the authorities 
on which it is founded, may consult one or more of the works 
mentioned in the note below.* We have stated that form of 
the doctrine which approached nearest to modern orthodoxy. 
But the subject of the personality and divinity of the Holy 
Spirit, it may be particularly observed, was in a very unsettled 
state before the council of Constantinople, A.D. 381. Grego- 
ry Nazianzen, in his eulogy of Athanasius, has the following 
passage respecting that great father of Trinitarian orthodoxy. 
“For when all others who held our doctrine were divided into 
three classes, the faith of many being unsound respecting the 
Son, that of still more concerning the Holy Spirit (on which 
subject to be least impious was thought to be piety) anda 
small number being sound in both respects ; he first and alone, 
or with a very few, dared to confess in writing, clearly and ex- 
pkcitly, the true doctrine of the one Godhead and nature of the 
three persons. ‘Thus that truth, a knowledge of which, as far 
as regards the Son, had been vouchsafed to many of the 
fathers before, he was finally inspired to maintain in respect 
to the Holy Spirit.’’+ 

So much for the original doctrine of the Trinity. We shall 
now proceed to state the different forms, which the modern 
doctrine has been made to assume, and in which its language 
has been explained, by those who have attempted to conceal 
or remove the direct opposition between this and the doctrine 
of the unity of God. 

I. Many Trinitarian writers have maintained a modification 
of the doctrine, in some respects similar to what we have just 
stated to be its most ancient form. They have considered the 


* Petavii Dogmata Theologica, Tom. II. de Trinitate ; particularly Lib. 
I. capp. 3, 4, 5.—Huetii Origeniana Lib. IL cap. 2. quast. 2.—Jackson’s 
edition of Noyatian, with his annotations —Whitby Disquisitiones Modeste 
in Cl. Bulli Detensionem Fidei Nicwenw.—Priestley’s History of Early 
Opinions, vol. 2.—General Repository and Review, vol. 3. p. 24. seqq. 


+ Orat. 21. Op. Tom. I. p. 394. 
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Father as the “ fountain of the divinity,”’ who alone is supreme, 
and whose existence is underived, and have regarded the Son 
and Spirit as deriving their existence from him and subordinate 
to him ; but, at the same time, as equally with the Father pos- 
sessing all divine attributes. With regard to this account 
of the doctrine, it is an obvious remark, that the existence of 
the Son, and Spirit, is either necessary, or it is not. If their 
existence be necessary, we have then three beings necessarily 
existing, each possessing divine attributes, and consequently 
we have three Gods. If it be not necessary, but dependent 
on the will of the Father, then we say that the distance is 
infinite between underived and independent existence, and 
derived and dependent ; between the supremacy of God, the 
Father, and the subordination of beings who exist only through 
his will. In the latter view of the doctrine, therefore, we 
clearly have but one God; but at the same time the modern 
doctrine of the Trinity disappears. The form of statement 
too, just mentioned, must be abandoned ; for it can hardly be 
pretended that these derived and dependent beings possess an 
equality in divine attributes, or are equal in nature to the 
Father. Beings, whose existence is dependent on the will of 
another, cannot be equal in power to the being on whom they 
are dependent. The doctrine, therefore, however disguised 
by the mode of statement which we are considering, must, in 
fact, resolve itself into an assertion of three Gods; or must, 
on the other hand, amount to nothing more than a form of Uni- 
tarianism. In the latter case, however objectionable and un- 
founded we may think it, it is not to our present purpose to 
argue against it; and in the former case, it is pressed with all 
the difficulties which bear upon the doctrine as commonly 
stated, and at the same time with new difficulties, which affect 
this particular form of statement. ‘That the Son and the Spirit 
should exist necessarily, as well as the Father, and possess 
equally with the Father all divine attributes, and yet be subor- 
dinate and inferior to the Father; or in other words, that there 
should be two beings or persons, each of whom is properly and 
in the highest sense God, and yet that these two beings or 
persons should be subordinate and inferior to another being or 
person, who is God, is as incredible a proposition as the doc- 
trine can involve. 

Il. Others again, who have chosen to call themselves 
Trinitarians, profess to understand by the word, person, some- 


thing very different from what it commonly expresses ; and 


regard it as denoting neither any proper personality, nor any 
real distinction in the divine nature. They use the word in 
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a sense equivalent to that which the Latin word persona com- 
monly signifies in classic writers; or which we usually express 
by the word, character. According to them, the Deity con- 
sidered as existing in three different persons, is the Deity con- 
sidered as sustaining three different characters. Thus some 
of them regard the three persons as denoting the three rela- 
tions which he bears to men, as their Creator, (the Father,) 
their Redeemer, (the Son,) and their sanctifier, (the Holy 
Spirit.) Others found the distinction maintained in the doc- 
trine on three attributes of God, as his goodness, wisdom, and 
power. Those who explain the Trinity in this manner are 
called modal or nominal Trinitarians. Their doctrine, as 
every one must perceive, is nothing more than simple Unita- 
rianism disguised, if it may be said to be disguised, by a very 
improper use of language. Yet this doctrine, or rather a 
heterogeneous mixture of opinions in which this doctrine has 
predominated, has been, at times, considerably prevalent, and 
has almost come in competition with the proper doctrine. 

Ill. But there are others, who maintain with those last 
mentioned, that in the terms employed in stating the doctrine 
of the Trinity, the word, person, is not to be taken in its usual 
acceptation; but who differ from them in maintaining that these 
terms ought to be understood as affirming a real threefold dis- 
tinction in the Godhead. But this is nothing more than a mere 
evasion introduced into the general statement of the doctrine, 
for the purpose of rescuing it from the charge of absurdity, to 
which those who thus express themselves, allow that it would 
be liable, if the language in which it is usually expressed, 
were to be understood in its common acceptation. They 
themselves, however, after giving this general statement, imme- 
diately relapse into the common belief. When they speak 
particularly of the Father, the Son, or the Spirit, they speak 
of thein unequivocally as persons in the proper sense of the 
word. They attribute to them personal attributes. They 
speak of each as sustaining personal relations peculiar to him- 
self, and performing personal actions, perfectly distinct from 
those of either of the others. It was the Son who was sanc- 
TIFIED, and sent into the world; and the Father by whom 
he was sanctified and sent. It was the Son who became in- 
carnate, and not the Father. It was the Son who made atone- 
ment for the sins of men, and the Father by whom the atone- 
ment was received. ‘The Son was in the bosom of the Father, 
but the Father was not in the bosom of the Son. The Son 
was the Logos who was with God, but it would sound harsh 
to say, that the Father was with God. The Son was the first 
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bern of every creature, the image of the Invisible God, ana 
did not desire to retain his equality with [likeness to] God. 
There is no one who would not be shocked at the thought of 
applying this language to the Father. Again, it was the Holy 
Spirit who was sent as the Comforter to our Lord’s apostles, 
after his ascension, and not the Father nor the Son. All this, 
those who maintain the doctrine ef three distinctions, but not 
of three persons, in the divine nature, must and do say and 
allow; and therefore they do in fact maintain, with other 
Trinitarians, that there are three divine persons, in the proper 
sense of the word, distinguished from each other. Their mode 
of statement has been adopted merely with a view of avoiding 
those obvicus objections which overwhelm the doctrine as 
commonly expressed; and without any regard to its consis- 
tency with their real opinions, or with indisputable and ac- 
knowledged truths. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is am intelligent being, a person. There may seem 
something like irreverence in the very statement of this truth; 
but in reasoning respecting the doctrine of the Trinity, we are 
obliged to state even such truths as this. The Son of God is 
an intelligent being, a person. And no Christian, one would 
think, who reflects a moment upon his own belief, can doubt 
that these two persons are perfectly distinct from each other. 
Neither of them, therefore, is a mere distinction of the divine 
nature; or the same intelligent being regarded under different 
distinctions. Let us consider for a moment what sort of mean- 
ing would be forced upon the language of scripture, if, where 
the Father, and the Son of God are mentioned, you were to 
substitute the terms, ‘the first distinction in the Trinity,” 
and “the second distinction in the Trinity,” or, ‘‘God con- 
sidered in the first distinction of his nature,’’ and ** God con- 
sidered in the second distinction of his nature.’’ We will not 
produce any examples, because it would appear to us very 
much like turning the scriptures into burlesque. 

If you prove that the person, who is called the son of God, 
possesses divine attributes, you prove that there is another 
divine person beside the Father. In order to complete the 
Trinity, you must proceed to prove, first, THE PERSONALITY, 
and then the divinity, of the Holy Spirit. This is the only 
way in which the doctrine can be established. No one can 
pretend that there is any passage in the scriptures, in which it 
is expressly taught, that there is a threefold distinction of any 
sort in the divine nature.. He who proves the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the scriptures, must do it by showing that there 
awe three persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
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who are respectively mentioned in the scriptures, as each pos- 
sessing divine attributes. There is no other medium of proof. 
There is no other way in which the doctrine can be establish- 
ed. Of course it is the very method of proof to which, in 
common with other Trinitarians, those resort, who maintain that 
form of stating the doctrine which we are considering. It 
follows from this, that their real opinions must be in fact the 
same with those of other Trinitarians. Indeed to express our 
own view of the subject, the whole statement appears to us to 
be little more than a mere oversight, a mistake, into which some 
have fallen in their haste to escape from the objections which 
they have perceived might be urged against the common form 
of the doctrine. 

The remarks, which we have made, appear to us plain, and 
such as may be easily understood by every reader. We have 
doubted, therefore, whether to add another, the force of which 
may not be at once perceived, except by those who are a little 
familiar with metaphysical studies. But as it seems to us to 
show decisively, that the statement which we are considering 
is untenable by any proper Trinitarian, we have thought, on 
the whole, that it might be worth while to subjoin it. [na 
regard to the personality of the divine nature, the only ques- 
tion is, whether there are three persons, or whether there is 
but one person. ‘Those with whom we are arguing, deny that 
there are three persons. Consequently they must maintain that 
there is but one person. They affirm, however, that there is 
a threefold distinction in the divine nature ; that is, in the na- 
ture of this one person. But of the nature of any being, we 
can know nothing but by the attributes or properties of that 
being. We conceive that this is, at the present day, a funda- 
mental and undisputed principle in metaphysics. Abstract 
all the attributes or properties of any being, and nothing 
remains of which you can form even an imagination. These 
are all which is cognizable by the human mind. When you 
say, therefore, that there is a threefold distinction in the nature 
of any being, the only meaning which the words will admit 
(in relation to the present subject) is, that the attributes or 
properties of this being may be divided into three distinct 
classes, which may be considered separately from each other. 
All, therefore, which is affirmed by the statement of those 
whom we are opposing is, that the attributes of that one PER- 
son who is God, may be divided into three distinct classes ; or 
in other words, that God may be viewed in three different 
aspects In relation to his attributes. But this is nothing more 
than a modal or nominal Trinity, as we have before explained 
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these terms. Those, therefore, whose opinions we are now 
considering, we conceive to be nominal Trinitarians in their 
statement of the doctrine, and real Trinitarians in their belief; 
to hold the true doctrine with an implicit acknowledgment 
in the very statement which they have adopted, that the 
true doctrine is untenable; and to have involved themselves 
therefore in new difficulties, without having effected any escape 
from those with which they were pressed before. 

IV. Bat a very considerable proportion of Trinitarians, 
and some of them among the most eminent, have not shrunk 
from understanding the doctrine as affirming the existence of 
three equal divine minds, and consequently, to all common 
apprehension, of three Gods; and, at the same time, decidedly 
rejecting the doctrine of the unity of God, in that sense which 
is at once the popular and philosophical sense of the term. 
All the unity for which they contend, is only such as may 
result from these three divinities being inseparably conjoined, 
and having a mutual consciousness, or a mutual in-being ; 
which last mode of existence is again expressed in the language 
of technical theology by the terms perichoresis or circumin- 
cession. ‘To say,” says Dr. William Sherlock, “that there 
are three divine persons, and not three distinct infinite minds, 
is both heresy and nonsense.”’* ‘The distinction of persons 
cannot be more truly and aptly represented than by the dis- 
tinction between three men; for [the] Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, are as really distitict persons as Peter, James, and 
John.’¢ We must allow the Divine persons to be real, 
substantial beings.’ There are few names of higher autho- 
rify among Calvinists than that of Howe. The mode of ex- 
plaining the doctrine to which he was inclined, is well known. 
tle was disposed to regard the three divine persons, as three 
‘‘«istinet, individual, necessarily existing, spiritual beings,” 
who formed together “the most delicious society.’’§ Those 


* Dr. William Sherlock's Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
1690, p. 66. 


t Ibid. p. 105. t Ibid. p. 47. 


} Howe’s Calm Discourse of the Trinity in the Godhead. Works vol. I. 
p. 537 seqq. particularly pp. 549, 550. ‘This notion of Howe was main- 
tained by the’ Rev. Dr. 8S. Worcester in his controversy with Mr. Chan- 
ning; whieh controversy, though it attracted some attention at the time, 
Professor Stuart seems to have entirely forgotten, when he says to Mr. 
Chann'ing—* After all; the statement which you exhibit of our views is 
very far ‘from that which we, for, at least, all J’ rinitarians with whom Tam 
acquainted,) make of our belief.’ p. 17. And again: “ Most certainty, 
neither the Nicene Fathers, nor any inielligent Trinitarian, could use the 
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who give such accounts of the doctrine as we have just 
stated, may at least claim the merit of having rendered 
their own opinions in some degree consistent with each other. 
They have succeeded, at a dear purchase to be sure, in 
freeing their creed from intrinsic absurdity, and have pro- 
duced a doctrine to which there is no decisive objection, ex- 
cept that it contradicts the most explicit declarations of scrip- 
ture, and the first principles of natural religion, and is there- 
fore irreconcilable with all which God has in any way taught 
us of himself, 

Subsequent to the council of Nice, that which we have last 
considered, became gradually the prevailing form of the doctrine, 
except that it was not very clearly settled in what the divine 
unity consisted. The comparison of the three persons in the 
Trinity to three different men, was borrowed by Sherlock trom 
the fathers of the fourth century. Gregory Nazianzen, who 
himself maintained zealously this form of orthodoxy, says, that 
“those who were too orthodox fell into polytheism,” 1. e. trithe- 
ism. It might have been difficult to determine the precise 
distance from tritheism of those who were not foo orthodox. 

This then is the state of the case. The proper modern 
doctrine of the Trinity is, when viewed in connexion with that 
of the unity, a doctrine essentially incredible. In endeavour- 
ing fo present it in a form in which it may be defended, one 
class of Trinitarians insist strongly upon the supremacy of 
the Father, and the subordination of the Son and the Spirit. 
These, on the one hand, must either affirm this distinction in 
such a manner as really to maintain only a very untenable form 
of Unitarianism ; or, on the other hand, must in fact retain the 
common doctrine, incumbered with the new and peculiar diffi- 
culty, which results from declaring that the Son and Spirit are 
each properly God, but that each is a subordinate God. Ano- 
ther class, the nominal Trinitarians, explain away the doctrine 
entirely, and leave us nothing with which to contend, but a 
very unjustifiable use of language. A third class, those who 
niaintain three distinctions, and deny three persons, have 
merely put a forced meaning upon the terms used in its state- 
ment; and bave then gone on to reason and to write, ina 
manner which necessarily supposes that these terms are used 
correctiy ; and that the common form of the doctrine, which 
ihey profsss to reject, is really that in which they themselves 
receive it. And a fourth class have fallen into plain and bald 


term person in such a latitude as you represent us as doing, and as you 
attach to it.’ p. 22. But Professor Stuart’s assertions on this subject 
are, many of them, of a character sufficiently remarkable. 
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tritheism, maintaining the unity, only by maintaining that the 
three Gods of whom they speak are inseparably atid most inti- 
mately united. To these we may add, as a fifth class, those, 
who receive the common doctrine, without any attempt to 
modify or explain it. All the sects of Trinitarians fall into 
one or another of the five classes which we have mentioned. 
Now we may put the nominal Trinitarians out of the question. 
They have nothing to do with the present controversy. And 
if there be any, who, calling themselves Trinitarians, do in fact 
hold such a subordination of the Son and Spirit to the Father, 
that their doctrine amounts only to one form of Unitarianism, 
we may put these out of the question likewise. After baving 
done this, we think that it will appear from our preceding 
statements, that the whole body of real Trinitartans may 
separated into two great divisions ; viz. those who, in connexion 
with the divine unity, bold the proper doctrine, either with or 
without certain modifications,—which modifications, though in- 
tended to lessen, would really, it possible, add to its incredi- 
bility ; and those, who, maintaining the unity only in name, 
are in fact proper believers in three Gods. Now we cannot 
adopt the doctrine of those first mentioned, because we cannot 
believe what appears to us a contradiction in terms; nor the 
doctrine of those last mentioned, because revelation and reason 
teach us that there is but one God. If there be any one who 
does not acquiesce in the conclusion to which we have arrived, 
we beg him to read over again what we have wrilten, and to 
satisfy himself, either that there is, or that there is not, some 
error in our statements and reasonings. The subject is not 
one with which we are at liberty to trifle, and arbitrarily assume 
opinions without reason. Our opponents represent the doc- 
irine as of immense importance. We, too, think it of immense 

importance that the doctrine should be discarded, if it be not 
true; for we think that it has been a reproach and scandal to 
the religion of Christians; that it has been one of the principal 
of those errors which have obscured the truth, and intercepted 
the influence of the gospel, and which, therefore, have been 
among the most efficient causes of infidelity, and indifference 
to our faith. 

With the doctrine of the Trinity, is connected that of the 
HYPOSTATIC UNION (as it is called,) or the doctrine of the 
union of the divine and human natures in Christ, in such a 
manner that these tivo natures constitute but one person. 
But this doctrine may be almost said to have preeminence in 
incredibility to that of the Trinity itself. The latter can be 
no object of belief when regarded in common with that ef the 
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Divine Unity; for, from these two doctrines, propositions result 
which directly contradict each other. But the former, without 
reference to any other docirine, does in itself, as it seems to 
us, Involve propositions as clearly self-contradictory as any 
which it is in the power of language fo express. It teaches 
that Christ is both God and man. The proposition is very 
plain and intelligible. The words, God and man, are among 
those which are in most common use, and whose meaning is 
best defined and understood. There cannot, (as with regard 
fo the terms employed in stating the doctiine of the Trinity,) 
be any coutroversy about the sense in which they are used in 
this proposition, or, in other words, about the ideas which they 
are lutended to express. And we perceive that these weas 
are perectly incompatible with each other. Our idea oi God 
is of an infinife being ; our idea of man is of a finite being 5 and 
we perceive that the same being cannot be both ifinite and 
finite. We donot know what there is, which is clear in lao- 
guage, or what proposition of any sort, can be afiirmed to 
be trae, if we cannot affirm this to be true,—that tio is im- 
possible that the same being shonld be finite and infiniie ; 
or, in other words, that it is impossible that the same 
being should be man and God. To express our own view 
of the subject, we must say, that. if the language we are 
considering were not so familiar, we believe that there is 
scarcely avy ove who would not revolt from the doctrine, as 
shocking every proper feeling of reverence, foward God, and 
who would not, at the same time, regard it as being as mere an 
absurdity as can be presented to the understanding. We can 
conceive of nothing more unmeaning, so fur as it is tutended 
lo convey any proposition which the mind is capable of re- 
ceiving, than such language as we sometimes find, used, in 
which Christ is declared to be at once the Creator of the uni- 
verse, and a man of sorrows; God omniscient and omnipoten), 
and a feeble man of imperfect kuowledge.* Yet it is pre- 
tended, ilat this sort of language may, be justified from the 
scriptures. 

We know of no way in which the force of the statement 
just urged can appear to be evaded, excep! by a sort of ana 
locy, which has been instituted between the double nature of 
Christ, as tt is called, and the compiex constitution of man, as 
consisting of soul an’ body. It has been said o1 inplie d, that 
the doctrine of the union of the divine and humau natures in 


* See Professor Stuart's Letters, p. 46. 
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Christ does not involve propositions more self-contradictory, 
than those which result from the complex constitution of man ;— 
that we may, for instance, affirm of man, that he is mortal, and 
that he is immortal; or of a particular individual, that be is 
dead, and that he is living: (meaoing by the latter term, that 
he is existing in the world of spirits.) ‘The obvious answer is, 
that there is No analogy between these propositions and those 
on which we have remarked. ‘The last mentioned propositions 
belong tu a very numerous class, comprehending all those in 
which the same term is at once affirmed and denied of the same 
subject, the term being used in different senses ; or in which, 
teruis, apparently opposite, are both affirmed of the same sub- 
ject, the terms being used in senses not really opposed to each 
olher. When I say that man is mortal, 1 mean tbat his pre- 
sent life will terminate; when I say that be is immortal, I 
mean, that bis existence will not terminate. I use the words 
in senses not opposed, and bring together no ideas which are 
incompatible with each others The second proposition just 
mentioned is of the same character with tlhe first, and admits, 
as every one will perceive, of a similar explanation. In order 
tu constitule any analogy between propositions of this sort and 
those before stated, our opponents must say, that when they 
aflirm that Christ is finite and not finite, omniscient, and not 
omniscient, they mean to use the words finite and omniscient 
in different senses in the two parts of each proposition. But 
this they will not say ; nor do the words admit ef oiore than 
one sense. 

A being of a complex constitution hike man, is not a being of 
a double nature. The very term double nature, when one 
professes to use if ina strict, philosophical sense; seems to us 
to imply an absurdity. The nature of a being is aux that 
which constitutes it to be what it is; and when one speaks of 
a double nature, it appears to us to be the same sort of lan- 
guage, as if he were to speak of a double individuality. With 
regard to a being of a complex constilulion, we may, undoubt- 
edly, affirm that of a part of this constitution which is not true 
of the whole being; as we may affirm of the body of man that 
it does not think, though we cannot affirm this of man ;—or, 
on the other hand, we may affirm of the being itself what is not 
true of a part of its constitution, as by reversing the example 
Just given. This is the whole truth relating to the subject. 
Ot a being of a complex constitution, it is as much an absur- 
dity to affirm contradictory propositions as of any other being. 

According to those who maintain the doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ, Christ speaks of himself, and is spoken of by 
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his apostles, sometimes as man, sometimes as God, and some- 
times as both God and man. He speaks, and is spoken of, 
under these different characters promiscuously, without any 
explanation, and without its being any where declared, that he 
existed in these different conditions of being. He prays to 
that being, whom he himself.was. He declares himself to be 
ignorant of what (being God) he knew, and unable to perform 
what (being God) be could perform. He affirms that he could 
do nothing of himself, or by his own power, though he was 
omnipotent. He, the Supreme God, prays for the glory which 
he had with God, and declares that another is greater than 
himself. In one of the passages QuoTED IN PROOF OF HIS 
Divinity, he is called the first born of every creature; in ano- 
ther of these passages, the Supreme God is said to have been 
anointed by God with the oil of gladness above his fellows ; 
and in a third of them, it is affirmed that he became obedient 
to death, even the death of the cross, If our readers are 
shocked by the combinations which we have brought together, 
we beg them to do us the justice to believe that our feelings are 
the same with their own. But these combinations necessarily 
result from the doctrine which we are considering. We might 
go on to fill page after page with inconsistencies as gross ani 
as glaring. ‘The doctrine has turned the scriptures, as far as 
they relate to this subject, into a book of riddles, and, what 
is worse, of riddles which admit of no solution. We willingly 
refrain from the use of that stronger language, which will occur 
fo many of our readers. And this monstrous doctrine 1s intro- 
duced under the pretence of rendering the scriptures clear and 
consistent, 

We do not then believe the doctrine of the Trinity, nor that 
of the union of two natures in Christ, because they are doc- 
irines, which, when fairly understood, it is impossible from the 
nature of the human mind we should believe. They involve, 
as it seems to us, manifest contradictions, and no man can be- 
lieve what he perceives to be a contradiction. 

We are sometimes accused of opposing reason to revelation, 
of canvassing and questioning what God has clearly revealed. 
The charge is utterly unfounded. We are accused of ques- 
tioning what God has clearly revealed ! The charge is not one 

af depravity, for it is not in human nature to ‘be guilty of 
impiety of this sort; but it is a charge of mere insanity or 
idiocy. ‘ When it is God who speaks,” says Calvin, “all 
agree that there is no man of such deplorable audacity, unless 
indeed he be destitute of common sense, and of humanity 
itself, as to refuse credit to the speaker.” To doctrines which 
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those who hold them contend make a part of God’s revelation, 
we oppose the true revelation from God, contained in the 
scriptures, which teaches his Unity, and which teaches that 
Christ is a distinct being, not God, and consequently, as every 
other being must be, infinitely inferior to God. In what we 
have already said we have not been bringing arguments to dis- 
prove the doctrines; we have merely been showing that they 
are intrinsically incapable of any proof whatever; tor a contra- 
diction cannot be proved; that they are of such a character, 
that it is impossible to bring any arguments in their support, 
and unnecessary to adduce any arguments against them. 

Here then we might rest. If we have established this pro- 
position, the controversy is at an end, as far as regards the 
truth of the doctrines, and as far as it can be carried on against 
us by any sect of Christians. Till it can be shown that there 
is some ESSENTIAL mistake in our preceding stalements, he 
who chooses to urge that these doctrines were taught by 
Christ and bis apostles, must do this not as a Christian, but as 
an unbeliever. If Christ and his apostles communicated a 
revelation from God, they could make vo part of it, for a 
revelation from God cannot teach absurdities. 

But here we have no intention to rest. If we were to do so, 
we suppose that, notwithstanding what we have said, the old 
unfounded complaint would be repeated once more, that we 
oppose reason to revelation; for there are those, who seem 
unable to comprehend the possibility, that the doctrines of their 
sect may make no part of the Christian revelation. What pre- 
tence then, we ask, is there for asserting that the doctrines, of 
which we are speaking, are taught in the scriptures? Certainly 
they are no where directly taught. I cannot even be pre- 
tended that they are. There is not a passage from one end of 
the Bible to the other, on which you can by any violence 
force such a meaning, as to make it affirm the proposition, 
‘that in the Godhead are three persons, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost; and that these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power and glory ;” or the propo- 
sition that Christ was and “continues to be God and man in 
two distinct natures and one person forever.’ There was a 
famous passage in the first Epistle of John, (v. 7.) which was 
believed to affirm something like the first mentioned propo- 
sition; but this every man of tolerable learning and fairness, at 
the present day, acknowledges to be spurious. And now this 
is gone, there is not one to be discovered of a similar charac- 
ter. There is not a passage to be found in the scriptures, 
which can be imagined to affirm either of those doctrines which 
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some have represented as being at the very foundation of 
Christianily, 

What pretence then is there for saying that these doctrines 
are tanght ia the scriptures? In answer to this question, our 
opponents first bring forward a small number of passages, by 
which they maintain that it may be proved that Christ is God. 
We say a small number of passages. It has been remarked, 
that it is of no consequence whether the number of passages 
be few or many in which a doctrine is clearly taught in the 
scriptures. Certainly ;—in which a doctrine. is CLEARLY 
taught. But it ss of great consequence, whether the number 
of passages be few or many, which may bear such an interpre- 
talion, that some expressions which they contain shall apPEAR 
to teach a doctrine irreconcilable with the whole tenor and 
common language of the scriptures. With these passages, 
which are adduced as arguments for the divinity of Christ, 
our opponents likewise bring forward some others which are 
supposed to intimate or prove the personality and divinity of 
the Holy Spirit. It cannot but be observed, however, that 
‘Trinitarians for the most part give themselves comparatively 
little trouble about the latter doctrine, and seem to regard it 
as following almost as a matter of course, if the former be 
established. Now there is no dispute that the Father is God ; 
and it being thus proved, that the Son and Spirit are each also 
God, it is inferred, not that there are three Gods, which 
seems to us the proper consequence, but that there are three 
persons in the Divinity. But Christ having been proved to 
be God, and it being at the same time regarded by our oppo- 
nents as certain that he was a man, it is inferred also that he 
was both God and man. ‘The stress of the argument, it thus 
appears, bears upon the proposition that Christ was God, the 
second person in the Trinity, the Son. 

Without, then, insisting further on the essential character of 
the two doctrines in question, we will proceed to inquire what 
the scriptures teach respecting this proposition, that Christ is 
Giod, understood in the Trinitarian sense. 

I, In the first place we say, that, pulling every other part 
of scripture out of view, and forgetting all that it teaches 
US, this proposition is clearly proved to be false by the very 
passages which are brought in its support. We have already 
had occasion to advert to the character of some of these pas- 
sages, and we shall now remark upon them a little more fully. 
‘They are supposed to prove that Christ is the Supreme God, 
or God in the highest sense, equal to the Father. Let us see 
what they really prove. | 
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One of them is that in which our Saviour prays: “And now, 
Father, glorify thou me with thyself, with that glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.’’ John xvii. 5. 

4 bg being who prayed to God to glerify him, cannorT be 
od. 

The first verse of John needs particular explanation, and we 
shall hereafter recur to it again. We will here only observe, 
that if by the Logos be meant, as Trinitarians suppose, an 
intelligent being, a person, and not an attribute of God, and 
this person be Christ, then the person who was wita God 
could not have been God, except in that inferior and figurative 
sense which some Unitarians have supposed. 

We proceed to Colossians i. 15., &c. and here, the first 
words which we find, declare, that the being spoken of is the 
image of the Invisible God, and the first born of the whole 
creation. You may take the latter expression in a sense as 
figurative and remote from its primary meaning as you please ; 
and render it, for instance, chief of the whole creation; but is it 
possible that any one can believe, that God is affirmed by the 
apostle to have been the image of God; or that such a meta- 
phor as is conveyed by the word First born, could have been 
use] by him concerning the Almighty ? The word, First born, 
[wewrerexes] when used in this metaphorical sense, means as we 
should expect it to mean from the nature of the metaphor, 
pre-eminence among beings of the same kind. 

Turn now to Philippians ii. 5—8. According to the Trinita- 
rian translation and exposition, Christ (the Supreme God) did not 
regard his equality with God as an object of solicitous desire, but 
humbled himself, and submitted to death, even the death of the 
cross. Can any one imagine that he is to prove to us by such 
passages as these, that the being to whom they relate is the 
Invisible and Unchangeable God ? 

Look at Hebrews i. 8,9. ‘Therefore God, even thy God, 
hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
Do you choose to maintain that this language is used concern- 
ing one who possessed essential supreme Divinity? If you 
bring passages of this sort to establish the doctrine, by what 
use of language, by what possible statements, would you ex- 
pect it to be disproved ? 

We do not believe that the conclusion of the 5th verse of 
the 9th chapter of Romans, or the quotation Heb. 1. 10. 12. 
relates to Christ. We conceive that they relate to God, the 
Father. Laying these for the present out of the question, the 
passages on which we have remarked are among the principal 
adduced in support of the doctrine. They stand in the very 
New Series—vol. I. 49 
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first class of proof texts. Let any man put it to his conscience 
what they do prove. 

Again, it is inferred that Christ is God, because it is said, 
that he will judge the world. To do this, it is said, requires 
omniscience, and omniscience is the attribute of diviniiy alone. 
We answer, that whatever be meant by the judgment of the 
world spoken of in the New Testament, Si. Pau! declares that 
God will judge the world by a man* (oot a God) whom HE 
hath APPOINTED. 

Again, it is argued that Christ is God, because supreme 
dominion is ascribed to him. We do not now inquire what is 
meant by this supreme dominion; but we answer, that it is no 
where ascribed to him in stronger language than in the foliow- 
ing passage. ‘* Then will be the end, when he delivers up the 
kingdom to God even the Father ; when he shall have destroy- 
ed all dominion, and all authority and power. For he must 
reign till he hath put all his enemies under his feet. * * * * 
And when all things are put under him, then will the Son him- 
self be subject to God, who put all things under him, that God 
may be all in all.’’+ 

We do not think that any words can more clearly discriminate 
Christ from God, and declare his dependence and inferiority ; 
and of necessity his infinite inferiority. We say, as we have 
said before, infinite inferiority ; becanse an inferior and depen- 
dent must be a finite being, and finite and infinite do not admit 
of comparison. 

We do not then believe the doctrine under consideration, 
because it appears to us to be overthrown by the very argu- 
ments which are brought in its support. 

if. But further, we do not believe the doctrine, because 
we are satisfied, that tf contradicts the express and reileraled 
declarations of our Saviour. According to the doctrine in 
question, it was THE son, or the second person in the Trinity, 
who was united to the human nature of Christ. It was als. 
words, therefore, that Christ, as a divine teacher, spoke ; and 
it was through His power, that he performed bis wonderful 
works. But this is in direct contradiction to the words of 
Christ. He always refers the divine powers which he exer- 
cised, and the divine knowledge which he discovered, to the 
Father, and never to any other person, or to the Deity con- 
sidered under any other relation or distinction. Of himself, 
AS THE son, he always speaks as of a being entirely dependent 
upon the Father. 


* «4 man,’’ so the original should be rendered, not “(hat man 8° 
w ardet @ seioe Acts xvii. 31. + 1 Cor, xv. 24-28. 
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‘*The Father loveth the Son, and natH Given all things 
into his hand.’’ John iii. 35. 

“As the Father hath life in himself, so HATH HE GIVEN to 
the Son also to have life in himself.”” John v. 26. 

“Phe works which the Father HATH GIVEN ME TO PER- 
FORM [i. e. hath enabled me to perform] these works which I 
do, testify of me, that the Father hath sent me.”’ John v. 
36. 

‘“‘As the living Father sent me, and I Live By THE Farner, 
&e. John vi. 57. 

‘*] speak not from myself, but the Father who sent me 
hath given me commandment what I should enjoin, and what I 
Should teach. * * * Whatsoever therefore I speak, I 
Speak it according to the commandment which the Father hath 
given me.” John xii. 49, 50. 

“The doctrine which ye hear is not mine, but the Father’s 
who sent me.’ John xiv. 24. 

“If I perform not the works of my Father, believe me not.” 
John x. 37. 

«The words which I speak unto you, [ speak not of myself; 
but the Father who dwelieth in me, he doeth the works.’ 
John xiv. 10. 

“THe SON CAN DO NOTHING OF HIMSELF, but only what 
he seeth his Father'do.”” John v. 19. 

‘When ye have set the Son of man on high [i. e. crucified 
him] then will ye know that I am He [i. e: the Messiah] and 
that I do nothing of myself; but speak these things as my Fa- 
ther hath taught me ; and that he who sent me is with me.”’ 
John viii. 28, 29. . 

We do not multiply passages, because they must be familiar 
to every one. From the declarations of our Saviour, it ap- 
pears that he constantly referred the divine power manifested 
in his miracles, and the divine inspiration by which he spake, 
to the Father, and not to any other divine person such as Trin- 
itarians suppose. According to their hypothesis, it was the 
divine power and wisdom of the Son, which were displayed in 
Jesus ; to him therefore should the miracles and doctrine of Je- 
sus have been referred ; which they never are. No mention 
of such a divine person appears in his discourses. But of him. 
self, as the Son of God, he speaks, as of a being perfecily dis. 
tinct from, and entirely dependent upon his Fatber and our 
Father, bis God, and our God. These declaratious appear to 
us decisive of the controversy. We think that every other ay- 
gument might be laid aside. 
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Ii{. But in the third place, we do not believe the doctrine, 
that Christ is God, because it is opposed to the whole tenor of 
scripture, and all the facts in the history of Christ. ‘Though 
conceived by a miracie, he was born into the world as other men 
are, and such as other men are. He did not come, as some of 
the Jews imagined their Messiah would come, no man knew 
whence.* He was a helpless infant. Will you, at the pre- 
sent day, shock our feelings and understanding to the utter- 
most, by telling us, that Almighty God was incarnate in this 
infant, and wrapped in swaduling clothes ?+ He grew in wis- 
dom and in stature, and in favour with God and men. Read 
over his history in the evangelists, and ask yourselves if you 
are not reading the history of a man; though of one indeed to 
whom God had given his spirit without measure, of one whom 
he had entrusted with miraculous powers, and constituted a 
messenger of the most important truth. He appears with all 
the attributes of humanity. He discovers human affections. 
He is moved even to tears at the grave of his friend Lazarus. 
He mourns over the calamities about to overwhelm his country. 
While enduring the agony of crucifixion, he discovers the 
strength of his filial affection, and consigas his mother to the 
care of the disdiple whom he loved. He was sometimes excit- 
ed to indignation, and his soul was sometimes troubled by the 
sufferings which he endured, and which he anticipated. ‘ Now 
is my soul troubled ; and what shall I say? Father, save me 
from this hour? But for this cause, came I unto this hour.’’t 
Devolion is the virtue of a created and dependent being. But 
our Saviour has left us not less an example of piety than of be- 
nevolence. His expressions of dependence upon his Father, 
and upon our Father, are the most absolute and unequivocal. 
He felt the common wants of our nature, hunger, and thirst 
and weariness. He was in an agony, and an angel was sent to 
strengthen him. He suffered death, the common lot of man. 
He endured the cross, despising the shame, and he did this for 
THE JOY SET BEFORE HIM.§ Therefore God, even His 


**« We know whence this man is; whereas when the Christ [the Mes- 
siah] cometh, no one knoweth whence he is.’’ Jobn vii. 37. 


+ Dr. Watts in one of his Hymns says : 


This infant is the Migury Gop, 
Come to be suckled and adored. B. I. h. 13. 


The language is almost too horrible to be quoted.—Dr. Watts was a man 
of piety and of very considerable intellectual powers. Yet to this ex- 
treme point could his mind be debased by a belief of the doctrine against 
which we are contending. 


{ John xii. 27. § Heb. xii. 2. 
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Gop, hath HIGHLY EXALTED HIM. But itis useless to quote 
or allude to passages, which prove that Christ was a being dis- 
tinct from, inferior to, and dependent upon God. You may 
find them on every page of the New Testament. The proof of 
this fact is, as we have said, imbedded and ingrained in those very 
passages, which are brought to support a contrary proposition. 
But if from your previous associations, or any other cause, it 
does not clearly appear to you, that those passages themselves 
have the character which we suppose, you have only to read a 
little before or a little after, to find the proof of which we 
speak. It is imagined, for instance, that the third verse of the 
first chapter of Hebrews proves that Christ is God. Read 
the next verse. Is it of God that it is said, “he hath been 
made better than, [become superior to] the angels, having ob- 
tained by inheritance, a more excellent name than they ?”” And 
is it in reference to God, that the author goes on to prove and 
illustrate this assertion ? 

But it is useless to quote passages in proof of our statements, 
for another reason. All which we contend for is already con- 
ceded by our opponents, fully and explicitly. They allow 
that Christ was a being distinct from, inferior to, and alto- 
gether dependent upon God ; for they allow, and even contend, 
thathe wasa man. “If the evidence,’’ we are told by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, ‘“ be not overwhelming, that Christ was perfectly 
man; 1 cannot conceive it possible, that any point in theology, 
or morals, is capable of being established.’”’* ‘If this be not 
a fact, 1 cannot help believing, that we must forever abandon 
the hope of acquiring the ideas, which the writers of the New 
Testament design to convey, in any case whatever.’t If this 
be a fact, then the only question which need be examined is, 
whether it be possible for Christ to have been at once God 
and man, infinite and finite, omniscient and not omniscient, 
omnipotent and not omnipotent. To our minds, the pro- 
positions here supposed, are of the same character, as if 
one were to say, that, to be sure, astronomers have cor- 
rectly estimated the size of the earth; but though this 
is true, it does notwithstanding fill infinite space. Our 
apprehensions are so narrow and imperfect, that we cannot 
with our best efforts perceive, that the latter proposition is more 
an absurdity in terms than those before implied. . And we, at 
least, have such comfortable views of the justice of God, as 
not to fear that he will make us suffer for defects purely natu- 
ral, or for not believing propositions, which, from the very con- 
stitution of our minds, he has rendered it impossible that we 


* Prof. Stuart’s Letters, p. 132. + Tb. p. 134. 
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should believe. But on this subject we refer to what we have 
before said. 

IV. Butin the next place, we do not believe the doctrine in 
question, because it is evident from the Scriptures, that none 
of those effects were produced, which must necessarily have 
been produced by its first preaching, and subsequent commu- 
nication. The apostles and disciples of our Saviour must, at 
some period, have considered him merely as a man. Such he 
was to all appearance, and such, therefore, they must have 
believed him to be. Before he commenced his ministry, his 
relations and fellow-townsmen certainly regarded him as noth- 
ing more than a man. “1s not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James and Joses, and of Juda and Si- 
mon? And are not his sisters here with us?’* At some 
particular period, the communication must have been made by 
our Saviour to his disciples, that he was not a mere man, but 
that he was, properly speaking and in the highest sense, God 
himself. The doctrines with which we are contending, and 
other doctrines of a similar character, have so obscured and 
confused the whole of Christianity, that even its historical facts 
appear to be regarded by many scarcely in the light of real 
occurrences. But we may carry ourselves back in imagination 
to the time when Christ was on earth, and place ourselves in 
the situation of the first believers. Let us then reflect fora 
moment on what would be the state of our own feelings, if some 
one with whom we had associated as a man, were to declare tu 
us, that he was really God himself. If his character and 
works had been such as to command any attention to such an 
assertion, through what an agony of incredulity, and doubt, and 
amazement, and consternation, must the mind still pass, before 
it could settle down into a conviction of the truth of his declara- 
tion. And when convinced of its truth, with what unspeakable 
astonishment should we be overwhelmed. With what extreme 
awe, and entire prostration of every faculty, should we approach 
and contemplate such a being; if indeed man, in his present 
tenement of clay, could endure such intercourse with his 
maker. With what a strong and unrelaxing grasp would the 
idea seize upon our minds to the exclusion of almost every other. 
How continually would it be expressed in the most forcible 
language whenever we had occasion to speak of him. What 
a deep and indelible colouring would it give to every thought 
and sentiment, in the remotest degree connected with an agent 
so mysterious and so awful. But we perceive nothing of this 


* Mark, vi. 3. 
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state of mind in the disciples of our Saviour ; but a great deal 
which gives evidence of a very different state of mind. You 

inay read over the three first evangelists, and it must be by a 

more than ordinary exercise of ingenuity, if you discover what 

may pass for an argument, that either the writers, or the numer- 

ous individuals of whom they speak, regarded our Saviour 
as their Maker and God; or that he ever assumed this cha- 
racter. ‘The same is true of a majority of the epistles. 

Can you believe, that if such a most extraordinary communica- 
lion, as we have supposed, had ever actually been made, no 
particular record of its circumstances, and immediate effects, 
would have been preserved? that the evangelists in their ac- 
counts of their master would have omitted the most remarkable 
event in his history ? and that three of them at least (for so 
much must be conceded to us) would have made no direct 
mention of by far the most astontshing fact in relation to 
his character? Read over the accounts of the conduct and 
conversation of his disciples with their master, and put it to 
your own feelings, whether they ever thought that they were 
conversing with their God? Read over these accounts atten- 
tively, and ask yourselves, if this supposition does not appear 
to you one of the most incongruous that ever entered the human 
mind? ‘Take only the facts and conversation, which occurred 
the night before our Saviour’s crucifixion, as related by St. 
John. Did even Judas believe that he was betraying his 
God? Their master washed the feet of his apostles. Did the 
apostles believe—but the question is too shocking to be stated 
in plain words. Did they then believe their master to be God, 

when, surprized at his taking notice of an inquiry which they 
wished to make, but which they had not in fact proposed,* 
they thus addressed him? ‘ Now we are sure that thou know- 
est all things, and that there is no need for any man to ques- 
tion thee. By this we believe that thou camest forth from 
God.”’+ Could they imagine, that he, who, throughout his 
conversation, spoke of himself only as the minister of God, 
and who in their presence prayed to God, was himself the 
Almighty? Did they believe that it was the maker of Heaven 
and Karth whom they were deserting, when they left him upon 
his apprehension ! But there is hardly a fact or conversation 
recorded in the history of our Saviour’s ministry, which may 
not afford ground for such questions as we have proposed. 

He who maintains, that the first disciples of our Saviour did 


* See John xvi. 17—19. + John xvi. 30. 
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ever really believe that they were in the immediate presence 
of their God, must, one would think, maintain at the same time, 
that they were a class of men by themselves, and that their 
whole feelings and conduct were immeasurably and inconceiv- 
ably different, from what those of any other human beings would 
have been, under the same belief. But beside the entire absence 
of that state of mind, which must have been produced by this 
belief, there are other continual indications, direct and indirect, 
of their opinions and feelings respecting their master, perfectly 
irreconcilable, as it seems to us, with the supposition of its exis- 
tence during any period of his ministry, or their own. Through- 
out the New-Testament we find nothing which implies, that 
such a most extraordinary change of feeling ever took place in 
the disciples of Christ, as must have been produced by the 
communication, that their master was God himself upon earth. 
No where do we find the expressions of those irresistible and 
absorbing sentiments, which must have possessed their minds 
under the conviction of this fact. With this conviction, in 
what terms, for instance, would they have spoken of his cruci- 
fixien, and of the circumstances with which it was attended? 
The power of language would have sunk under them in the 
attempt to express their feelings. Their words, when they 
approached the subject, would bave been little more than a 
thrilling cry of horror and indignation. On this subject, they 
did indeed feel most deeply, aed as we, with our belief, should 
expect them to feel. But do you think that St. Peter regard- 
ed his master as God incarnate, when he thus addressed the 
Jews by whom Christ had just been crucified? ‘ Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words, Jesus of Nazareth proved unto you 
to be a man from God by miracles and wonders and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
know, him delivered up by the determined will and foreknow- 
ledge of God, ye have crucified and slain by the hands of 
ungodly men. Him hath God raised to life.”’* 

But what we have stated are not the only consequences 
which must necessarily have followed from the communication 
of the doctrine in question. It cannot be denied by those 
who hold this doctrine, in connexion with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that however satisfactorily it may be explained, and 
however well it may be reconciled with that fundamental prin- 
ciple of religion, to which the Jews were so strongly attached, 
the doctrine of the Unity of God, yet that it does or may at 


* Acts ii. 22—24. 
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first sight appear somewhat inconsistent with it. From the 
time of the Jew who disputed with Justin Martyr, about the 
middle of the second century, to the present period, it has 
always been regarded by the unbelieving Jews with abhorrence. 
They have represented the Christians as no better than idola- 
ters ; as denying the first truth of religion. But the unbeliev- 
ing Jews, in the time of the apostles, opposed Christianity 
with the utmost bitterness, and. passion. ‘They sought on 
every side for objections to it. There was much in its charac- 
ter to which the believing Jews could hardly be reconciled. 
The Epistles are full of statements, explanations, and contro- 
versy, relating to questions having their origin in Jewish preju- 
dices and passions. But with regard to this doctrine, which, 
if it had ever been taught, the believing Jews must have 
received with the utmost difficulty, and to which the unbeliev- 
ing Jews would have manifested the most determined oppo- 
sition—-with regard to this doctrine, there is no trace of any 
controversy. ‘‘ The sacred writers,” says Professor Stuart, 
‘** do not appear to me to write as controversialists, on the sub- 
ject of Christ’s divinity.”’* But if it had ever really been 
taught, it must have been the main point of attack and defence 
between those who assailed, and those who supported Chris- 
tianity. ‘There is nothing ever said in its explanation. But 
it must have required, far more than any other doctrine, to be 
explained, illustrated, and enforced ; for it appears not only 
irreconcilable with the doctrine of the Unity of God; but 
equally so with that of the humanity of our Saviour; and yet 
both these doctrines, it seems, were to be maintained in connex- 
ion with it. It must have been necessary, therefore, to state it 
as clearly as possible, to exhibit it in its relations, and careful- 
ly to guard against the misapprehensions to which it is so liable 
on every side. Especially must care have been taken to pre- 
vent the gross mistakes into which the Gentile converts from 
polytheism were likely to fall. Yet so far from any such 
clearness of statement, and fulness of explanation, the whole 
language of the New Testament io relation to this subject is, 
(as we have before said) a series of enigmas, upon the suppo- 
sition of the truth of the doctrine. ‘“'The sacred wrilers,’’ 
says Professor Stuart, “appear nol to take the least pains to se- 
parate the two natures in any thing which they say of either. 
They every where speak of Christ, (it appears io me so) 
as either human or divine, or both. They do not seem io ap- 
prehend any danger of mistake in regard to the subject.”"} We 


* Letters, p. 128. + Letters, p. 85. 
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believe with Professor Stuart, that they never did apprehend 
any danger of mistake in regard to the subject. But if they 
had actually taught the doctrine in the manner which he su 
poses, we must say, that this want of apprehension would have 
been to the last degree ‘astonishing and unaccountable.—The 
docirine, then, is never defended iti the New Testament, though 
unquestionably it would have been the main object of attack, 
and the main difficulty in the Christian system. It is never 
explained, though no doctrine could have been so much inneed 
of explanation. On the contrary, upon the supposition of its 
truth, the apostles express themselves in such a manner, that if 
it had been their purpose to darken and perplex the subject, 
they could not have done it more effectually. And still further, 
this doctrine is never insisted upon as a necessary article of 
faith ; though it is now represented by its defenders as lying at 
the foundation of Christianity. With a few exceptions, the 
passages in which it is imagined to be taught, are introduced in- 
cidentally, the attention of the writer being principally directed 
to some other topic ; or they can be regarded only as acciden- 
tal notices. Inthe three first gospels, and in the greater part 
of the epistles, no supposed mention can be found of it, capa- 
ble, as it seems to us, of being moulded into a plausible argu- 
ment. It appears, then, that while other questions of far less 
difficulty, (fer instance, the circumcision of the Gentile con- 
verts,) were subjects of such doubt and controversy, that even 
the authority of the apostles was barely sufficient to establish 
the truth, this doctrine, so extraordinary, so obnoxious, and so 
hard to be understood, was introduced in silence, and received 
without any hesitation, dislike, opposition, or inisapprehen- 
sion. There are not many propositions, to be proved or dis- 
proved merely by moral evidence, which would appear to us 
more incredible, 

We wish to repeat some of the ideas already suggested ina 
little different connexion. The dectrmne, that Christ was God 
himself, appearing upon earth to make atonement for the sins 
of men, is represented by those who maintain it, as a funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity, affecting essentially the whole 
character of our religion. If true, it must, indeed, have af- 
fected essentially the whole character of the writings of the 
New Testament. A truth of such awful and tremendous in- 
terest, a fact, “at which reason stands aghast, and faith berseli is 
half confounded,’’* a doctrine, so adapted to seize upon and 


* Such is the language of Bishop Hurd in defending the doctrine. * In this 
awfully stupendous manner, at which REASON STANDS AGHAST, AND FAITH 
HERSELF 18 HALF CONFOUNDED, Was the grace of God to man at length 
manifested.”” Sermons vol. ii. p. 289. London, 1785. 
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possess the imagination and the feelings, and at once so neces- 
sary and so difficult to be understood, must have appeared 
every where inthe New Testament, in the most prominent 
relief. Nobody, one would think, can seriously imagine it any 
answer to this remark, to say, that “the Apostles doubtless ex- 
pected to be believed when they had once plainly asserted 
any thing ;’’* and to insinuate, that their veracity might have 
been suspected, if they bad made frequent and confident asse- 
verations of the truth of the doctrine.| What was the business 
of the Apostles, but to teach and explain, to enforce and defend, 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity ? We say to defend 
these doctrines; for he who reads the epistles with any at- 
tention, will not, we believe, think that the authority of an apostle 
was in every case quile so decisive in bearing down at once all 
error, and doubt, and opposition, as il is represented to bave 
been in the remarks just quoted. But from the very nature of 
the human mind, if their minds at all resewbled those of 
other men, the fact that their master was the Almighty, 
clothed in fiesh, must have appeared continually in their 
writings, in direct assertions, in allusions, in the strongest possi- 
ble expressions of feeling, in a thousand different forms. The 
intrinsic difficulty of the doctrine in question is so great, and 
such was the ignorance of the first converts, and their nar- 
rowness of conception, that it is one, to which the apostles must 
have continually recurred, for the purpose of explaining it, 
and guarding it against misapprehension. As a fundamental 
doctrine of our religion, it is one which they must have been 
constantly employed in teaching. If it were a doctrine of 
Christianity, the evidence for it would burst from every part 
of the New Testament, in a blaze of light. Do you think that 
we should be left to collect the proof of a fundamental article 
of our faith, and the evidence of incomparably the most aston- 
ishing fact that ever occurred upon our earth, from some expres- 


* Prof. Stwart’s Letters, p. 128. 


+**The Apostles doubtless expected to be believed, when they had once 
plainly asserted any thing. That they are not, is indeed to be lamented : 
but it cannot be charged to their fault. They felt, (what we feel now, ) that 
very frequent, strong, and direct asseverations of any thing are apt to pro- 
duce a suspicion in the minds of a hearer or reader, that the person miak- 
ing them has not arguments on which be relies. and so substitutes confident 
affirmations in their room; or that he is himself but imperfectly satisfied 
with the cause which he defends; or that he has sinister motives in view. 
For myself, f confess | am inclined to suspect a man of all these, who makes 
very frequent and confident asseverations.”” Prof. Stuart’s Letters, p. 128. 
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sions scattered here and there, the greater part of them being 
dropt incidentally ; and that really one of the most plausible 
arguinents for it would be found in the omission of the Greek 
article in four or five texts? Do you think, that such a 
docirine would have been so taught, that putting out of view 
ihe passages above referred to, the whole remaining body of 
the New Testament, the whole history of our Saviour, and 
the prevailing and almost uniform language of bis apostles 
Shouid appear, at least, to be thoroughly irreconcilable with 
it? We speuk, it will be remembered, merely of the proposi- 
tion, that Christ was God. With regard to the doctrine of 
his double nature, or the docirine of the Trinity, it cannot, as 
we have said, be pretended that either of these is any where 
divecitly taught. The whole character of the New Testament, 
of the gospels and of the episties, seems to us entirely diffe- 
reniivom what it must bave been, if the doctrines maintained by 
Trinttarians are true. ‘To our minds, it is incredible, that 
they should not, if true, have appeared in the scriptures ina 
fovin pect different from that, in which alone, it can be 
pretended that they do at present. 

Here we close our argument from scripture; though no one 
acquainted with the controversy will suppose that we have ex- 
hausted the subject. Among other assertions equally unfound- 
el, it has been said, that we support our opinions by perverted 
ingenuity, by introducing incorrect principles of interpreta- 
tion, by looking out for various readings, and by rash and 
hazardous criticisms. We have shown how we support our 
opinions. ‘They rest, as it seem to us, upon a broad and deep 
foundation ; not apon a few difficult passages, found here and 
there, but upon the clear, prevailing sense of the whole of the 
New Testament. Our locales gy Ww hen applied at all to the criti- 
cism of the New Testament in relation to this subject,is applied, 
as we think, only to remove error and misconception. Our 
opinions are those, which we think an unlettered man of 
plain good sense, and unprejudiced mind, must receive from his 
common reading of the scriptures. Butif any one choose to 
rest his faith upon the particular passages adduced by our op- 
ponents, if certainly becomes him to be well satisfied that these 
passages are correctly interpreted and understood ; and it seems 
tous unreasonable to suppose thai this state of mind can be 
fairly attained without some familiarity with the art of criticism, 
and some acquaintance with the Greek language. We give 
one meaning to those passages, and our opponents give another. 
Upon what ground shall any one positively decide, that the 
latter is right, and the former is wrong, without having himself 
investigated their meaning; except upon the obvious, and, we 
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think, perfectly satisfactory ground, which at once presents 
itself, the CLEAR SENSE OF THE REST OF sCriPTURE. With 
regard to Philippians ii. 5—8, Professor Stuart says, that ‘ af- 
ter laborious examination’ he is ‘ persuaded that the Greek of 
this passage not only admits, but demands’ a ‘Trinitarian render- 
ing ; and ‘that a fair examination of wog?a [the word translated 
form, in the phrase form of God) either generally, or in special 
relation to the passage before us, will end in the conviction, that 
the word is not unfrequently synonymous with Ques (nature) 
and sow (being).’ It is through a similar process that every one 
should pass in order to be satisfied, whether correctly or not, 
that this text and others may bear and were intended to express 
a Trinitarian meaning. It appears in Professor Stuart’s book 
how the ‘Trinitarian doctrine must be defended. Supposing 
that any one be unable to judge for himself of the correctness 
of his statements,translations, and criticisms (and many of them 
appear to us altogether incorrect) what course is it then pro- 
per for him to adopt? What is be to do, who has neither 
leisure nor critical skill for a ‘laborious examination’ of the 
passages adduced by Trinitarians? Is he to believe blindly 
such a doctrine as that of the Trinity, receiving it merely 
upon the authority of some Trinitarian critic? We think not. 
But there is one course which he may pursue, that seems to us 
perfectly safe and satisfactory. He may rest his faith upon 
the plain, undisputed, indisputable meaning of almost the whole 
of the New Testament. No interpretation of the passages in 
question can BE correct, which contradicts the common 
language of our Saviour and his apostles. He may make the 
clear, prevailing sense of scripture his rule, by which to judge 
of the true sense either of these, or of any other disputed pas- 
sages. There can be no better rule either for the learned or 
the unlearned. Having adopted this principle of judgment, he 
will find, that critics, inferior to none in ability, iearning and 
fairness, have explained these passages in such a manner, that 
they present no difficulty when compared with the rest of 
scripture; and that there is no reason therefore that they 
should occasion him any anxiety or doubt. He will find, for 
instance, with regard to the passage just adverted to, those 
who will tell him, what he might be very apt to suspect before- 
hand,that the form of God does not mean the nature or being of 
God, any more than the form of @ servant, in the same pas- 
sage, means the nature or being of a servant. 

Some of our opponents insist, in language which seems to us 
extremely presumptuous, that if we reject their doctrines, we 
must also reject the scriptures, and give up our Christian faith. 
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They are not very scrupulous in refraining from the use of 
those somewhat dishonourable weapons of warfare, insinuations 
and charges of real or virtual infidelity. We value Chris- 
tianily quite as much as they can do; and we feel compelled to 
say, that we think we understand its real value much better 
than they do. We believe its divine origin in the highest and 
strongest possible sense of the words, quite as firmly as they 
can; and we think we perceive the intrinsic divinity of its cha- 
racter with incomparably more clearness, than it can be dis- 
cerned by those, who, as it seems to us, have mistaken some 
of the grossest and worst errors of men for essential doctrines 
of the religion of God. Whether Christianity must share the 
fate of the doctrines against which we are contending ; and 
whether we, or those who maintain these doctrines, hold opi- 
nions opposite to the clear and decided testimony of revelation, 
are questions which, we think, the preceding statements afford 
some means of determining. They are questions of very seri- 
ous importance; and let every man make it a matter of con- 
science to decide them according to the best of his ability. 

If there is not some essential error in our preceding state- 
ments and reasonings, it is clear that the doctrine of the Trinity 
was not taught by Christ and his apostles, either directly or 
by implication. Whence then was it derived? In answer to 
this question, we have something more, and something very 
material to say. Reason and scripture have borne their testi- 
mony against it; and we are now about to call another witness, 
Ecclesiastical history. 

In the next place, then, we do not believe this doctrine, 
because we can trace its history, and show its origin, in a very 
different source from the Christian revelation. We dis- 
tinctly trace its origin to the Platonic philosophy, which was 
the popular and prevalent philosophy during the first ages, sub- 
sequent to the introduction of Christianity ; and of which all 
the more eminent Christian writers, the fathers, as they are 
called, were, ina greater or less degree, disciples. They, as 
others bave often done, blended their philosophy and their 
religion into one complex and heterogeneous sysiem; and 
taught the doctrines of the former as those of the latter. In 
this manner, they introduced gross errors into the popular 
faith. The facts which we have stated are not to be denied. 
They are proved by the most satisfactory evidence; and are 
affirmed or acknowledged by writers who hold the most opposite 
opinions upon other subjects. “It is an old complaint oi 
learned men,”’ says Mosheim, “that the fathers, or teachers 
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of the ancient church, were too much inclined to the philoso- 
phy of Plato, and rashly confounded what was taught by that 
philosopher with the doctrines of Christ, our Saviour ; in con- 
sequence of which, the religion of Heaven was greatly cor- 
rupted, and the truth much obscured.”’* This passage is from 
the Dissertation of Mosheim, concerning the injury done to 
the church by the later Platonists. In the same dissertation, 
after stating some of the obstructions thrown in the way of 
Christianity, by those of the later Platonists, who were its ene- 
mies, he proceeds to say: ‘ But these evils were only external, 
and although they were injurious to our most holy religion, 
and delayed its progress, yet did not corrupt its very nature, 
and disease, if | may so speak, its vitals. More fatal distem- 
pers afflicted Christianity, after this philosophy had entered 
the very limits of the sacred city; and had built a habitation 
for herself in the minds of those to whom the business of in- 
struction was committed. There is nothing, the most sacred 
in our faith, which from that time was not» profaned, and did 
not lose a great part of its original and natural form.” “ Few 
of the learned,’ he adds in another place, ‘ are so unacquaint- 
ed with ecclesiastical history, as to be ignorant what a great 
number of errors, and most preposterous opinions, flowed in 
from this impure fountain.” { Among the false doctrines thus 
introduced from the Platonic philesophy, is to be reckoned, 
we believe, preeminently that of the Trinity. Gibbon says, 
with a sneer, that “the Athenian sage [Plato] marvellous} 

anticipated one of the most surprising discoveries of the Chris- 
tian revelation.’ It is not here the place to inquire, bow far 
the doctrines of Plato himself, respecting the divinity, coin- 
cided with those afterwards maintained by his followers; but 
there is no question that the doctrine of the Trinity was a 
favourite doctrine of the later Platonists, equally of those who 


who were net Christians, as of those who were. Both the one 


and the other class expressed the doctrine in similar terms, 
explained it in a similar manner, and defended it, as far as the 
nature of the case allowed, by similar arguments; and both 
appealed in its support to the authority of Plato. Clement 
of Alexandria, one of the earliest of the Trinitarian and Pla- 
tonizing fathers, (he flourished in the first part of the third 
century) endeavours to show, that the doctrine was taught by 
that philosopher. Among other passages, he quotes one from 
the Timzeus of Plato, in which mention is made of a second 
and third principle, beside the ‘ King of all things.’ In this 


* Mosheim, De turbata per recentiores Platonicos Keelesia, Commen- 
tatio, § vi. 


t Ibid, ) xxxiii. t Ibid. § xviii. 
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passage, he observes, he “can understand nothing to be meant 
but the Sacred Trinity; the third principle being the Holy 
Spirit, and the second principle being the Son, by whom all 
things were created according to the will of the Father.’’* 
Two hundred years after Clement, Augustin tells us in his 
Confessions, that be found the true doctrine concerning the 
Logos in a Latin translation of some Platonic writings, 
_ which the providence of God had thrown in his way.t In bis 
time Christianity was so assimilated to Platonism, that Augus- 
tin, speaking of those ancient philosophers, who were particu- 
larly admired by the later Platonists, says: “If these men 
could revive, and live over again their lives with us, with the 
change of a few words and sentences, they would become 
Christians, as very many Platonists of our own time have 
done.’ Basnage had good reason for observing, that the 
fathers almost made of Plato a Christian, before the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. Immediately after this remark, Basnage 
quotes a writer of the fifth century, who expresses with honest 
zeal his admiration at the supposed fact, that the Athenian 
sage should have so marvellously anticipated the most myste- 
rious doctrines of revelation.§ 

We will produce a few passages from modern Trinilarian 
writers, to show the near resemblance between the Christian 
and Platonic Trinity. The very learned Cudworth, in his 
great work on the Intellectual System, bas brought together 
all that antiquity could furnish to illustrate the doctrine. He 
institutes a long and minute comparison between the form in 
which it was held by the Heathen Platonists, and that in which 
it was held by the Christian fathers. Toward the conclusion 
of this, we find the following passages : 

‘Thus have we given a true and full account, how, accord- 
ing to Athanasius, the three divine hypostases, though not 
monoousious, but homoousious only, are really but one God 
or Divinity. In all which doctrine of his, there is nothing but 
what a true and genuine Platonist would readily subscribe to..”’|| 

“As the Platonic Pagans, after Christianity did approve of 
the Christian doctrine concerning the Logos, as that which 


* Stromat: v. Opp. p. 598. Sylburg: p. 710. Potter. 


+ Tu, Domine—procurasti mihi—quosdam Platonicorum libros, &c. Opp. 
T. 1. c. 128. Basil, 1556. 


{ Lib. de vera religione. Opp. T. L. c. 704, 
§ Basnage, Histoire des Juifs. Liv. iv. ch. iv. § 20. 
| P. 620 of the folio. London, 1678. 
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was exactly agreeable with their own; so did the generality of 
the Christian fathers before and after the Nicene council, re- 
present the genuine Platonic Trinity as really the same thing 
with the Christian, or as approaching so near to it, that they 
differed chiefly in circumstances, or the manner of expres- 
sion.’ * 

In proof of this, Cudworth produces many passages similar 
to those which we have quoted from Clement of Alexandria, 
and Augustin. Athanasius, he observes, ‘sends the Arians 
to school to the Platonists.’+ 

Basnage was not disposed to allow such a resemblance 
between the Christian and Platonic trinity, as that which 
Cudworth maintains, and has written expressly in refutation of 
the latter. It is not necessary to enter into this controversy. 
The sentence with which he concludes his two chapters on 
the subject, is enough for our purpose. ‘ Christianity, in its 
triumph, bas often reflected honour on the Platonists ; and as 
the Christians took some pride in finding the Trinity taught by 
a philosopher, so the Platonists were proud in their tarn to see 
the Christians adopt their principles.” 

There has been no more noted defender of the doctrine in 
modern times, than Bishop Horsley. ‘The following is a quo- 
tation from his letters to Dr. Priestley : 

“fam very sensible, that the Platonizers of the second cen- 
tury were the orthodox of that age. I have not denied this. 
On the contrary, | have endeavoured te show that their Pla- 
tonism brings no imputation upon their orthodoxy. The advo- 
cates of the Catholic faith in modern times have been too apt 
to take alarm at the charge of Platonism.. [ rejoice and glory 
in the opprobrium. I not only confess, but I maintain, not a 
perfect agreement, but such a similitude, as speaks a common 
origin, and affords an argument in confirmation of the Catholic 
doctrine [of the Trinity} from its conformity to the most an- 
cient and universal traditions.” 

In another place he says: ‘It must be acknowledged, that 
the first converts from the Platonic school took advantage of 
the resemblance between the Evangelic and Platonic doctrine 
on the subject of the Godhead, to apply the principles of their 
old philosophy to the explication and confirmation of the arti- 
cles of them faith. ‘They defended it, by arguments drawn 


* Page 621. + Page 623. } Histoire des Juifs. Liv. iv. eh. iii. iv. 
§ Letters to Dr. Priestley, Letter 13. 
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from Platonic principles, and even propounded it in Platonic 
language.’’* 

We might produce many more authorities in support of the 
facts which we have stated. But we conceive i! wholly unne- 
cessary. The fair inference from all these facts, every reader, 
we conceive, is able to draw for himself. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is net a doctrine of Christ and his apostles, but a fic- 
tion of the schooi of the latter Platonists, introduced into our 
religion by the early fathers, who were admirers and disciples 
of the philosophy taught in this school. The want of all men- 
tion of it in the scriptures is abundantly compensated by the 
ample space which it occupies in the writings of the heathen 
Piatonists, and of the Platonizing fathers. 

But what we have stated is not the only evidence which 
Ecclesiastical history affords against this doctrine. The con- 
clusion to which we have just arrived is confirmed by other 
facts, to some of which we have already adverted, and otters 
of which we can now barely mention; bv the facts of its gra- 
dual introduction; of its stow growth to its present form; 
of the strong opposition which it encountered ; und o} its 
tardy reception among the great body of common Chris- 
tians.t 

We have thus given an account of the reasons, why we do 
not believe the doctrines held by Trinitarians, respecting the 
nature of God, and the person of Jesus Christ. It is rare, it 
seems to us, that any popular error is so assailable and vul- 
nerable on every side. We shall not recapitulate what we 
have writien. We have endeavoured to express ourselves as 
concisely as possible. If any one should think our arguments 

of torce ; but yet not be fully satisfied of their correctness, it 
will be but the labour of an hour or two, to read them over 
again. The time will be well spent, if. it should contribute 
toward freeing his belief from an essential error; and giving 
him clearer, juster, and consequently more honourable views of 
Christianity. It will be well spent, even if he should mere] 

be led to think more cérrectly of a large portion of bis feilow 
Christians, to perceive that they are not fair objects of all those 
outrages which have been directed against them; and that 
they have not adopted their opinions through any want of 
reverence for the scriptures. 


* Charge iv. } 2. published in Horsley’s Tracts in controversy with Dr. 
Priestley. 


t On these subjects, see Dr. Priestley's History of Early Opinions re- 
specting the ‘Person of Christ. 
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We proceed now to remark upon the passages adduced by 
Trinitarians in support of their opinions, and upon the proper 
mode of interpreting these passages. What we have already 
said requires no familiar acquaintance with the science of 
theology, in order to be readily apprehended. It is addressed 
to the plain good sense of every intelligent reader. The argu- 
ments which we have used, with the exception, perhaps, of 
onr account of the origin of the doctrine, are such, that those 
who are, and those who are not familiar with theological 
studies, may be equally competent to judge of their correct- 
ness. But in what we have to say respecting the interpreta- 
tion of these passages, we must occupy somewhat different 
ground, and enter the confines of critical learning. We shall 
endeavour, and we hope not without success, to be as clear as 
possible; but the subject necessarily involves statements, 
remarks, reasonings, and criticisms of such a character, that 
they may not be apprehended with perfect ease; nor their 
force and correctness at once perceived, by one altogether 
unacquainted with these studies. Before, however, entering 
on the main question respecting the proper mode of inter- 
preting these passages, we shall premise two or three general 
remarks. 

We have already, we conceive, furnished some direct 
answer to the argument founded upon these passages. We 
have done this, if there be any truth in the remark which we 
have made, that these passages alone afford sufficient mate- 
rials for disproving the main doctrine which they are brought 
to support, the doctrine that Christ is God. We think, as we 
have said, that a large proportion of them contain language, 
which cannot be used concerning God, which necessarily dis- 
tinguishes Christ from God, and which clearly represents him 
as an inferior and dependent being. 

We wish to recal another remark to the recollection of our 
readers. It is, that the doctrines maintained by Trinitarians, 
upon the supposition of their truth must have been taught i 
the scriptures, in a manner very different from what it can be 
pretended, that they are. Let any one recollect that neither 
the doctrine of the Trinity, nor that concerning the double 
nature of Christ are any where directly taught; and then let 
him look over the passages which are brought to prove the 
proposition, that Christ is God; let him consider how they 
are collected from one place and another, and how thinly they 
are found scattered through the New Testament; let him ob- 
serve that ina majority of the books of the New Testament, 
there are none on which a prudent reasoner would choose te 
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rely; and then let him remember the general tenor of the 
Christian scriptures, and the undisputed meaning of far the 
greater part of their language in relatton to this subject. Hav- 
ing done this, we think he may safely say, before any critical 
examination of the meaning of these passages, that their mean- 
ing must have been mistaken; that the evidence adduced ap- 
pears altogether defective in its general aspect ; and that it is 
not by such detached passages as these, taken in a sense 
opposed to the general tenor of scripture, that a doctrine like 
that in question can be established. We might, it seems to us, 
almost as reasonably attempt to prove, in opposition to the 
daily witness of the heavens, that there are three suns instead 
of but one, by building an argument on the accounts which 
we have of parhelia. 

Another remark of some importance is, that, as Trinitarians 
differ much in their accounts of the doctrine, so are they not 
weil agreed in their manner of defending tf. When the doc 
trine was first introduced, it was defended as Bishop Horsley 
tells us, “by arguments drawn from Platonic principles.’ 
To say nothing of these, some of the favorite arguments from 
scripture of the ancient fathers, were such as no Trinitarian at 
the present day would choose to insist upon, One of those, 
for instance, which was adduced to prove the Trinity, is found 
in Ecclesiastes, iv. 12. “A threefold cord is not soon bro- 
ken.”’ Not afew of the fathers, says Whitby, explain this 
concerning the Holy Trinity.* Another passage often ad- 
duced, and among others by Athanasius, as declarative of the 
generation of the Son from the substance of the Father, was 
discovered in the first verse of the 43th Psalm. The argu- 
ment founded upon this, disappears altogetber in our common 
version, Which renders: ‘* My heart is inditing a good matter.”’ 
But the word in the Septuagint, corresponding to mutter in the 
common version, 1s Logos ; and the fathers understood the 
passage thus: My heart is throwing out a good Logos.t A 
proof, that the second person in the ‘Trinity ‘became incarnate, 
was found in Proverbs ix. 1. “Wisdom hath builded her 
house ;’’{ for the second person, or the Son, was regarded in 
the theology of the times as the Wisdom of the Father. These 
are merely specimens taken from among many of a similar 
character, a number more of which may be found in the work 
of Whitby just referred to in our notes. Since the first 


* Whitby Dissertatio de Scripturarum Interpretatione secundum Patrum 
Commentarios, pp. 95, 96. 


¥ Ib. p. 75. t Ib. p. 92. 
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introduction of the doctrine, the mode of its defence has been 
continually changing. As more just notions respecting the cri- 
ticism and interpretation of the scriptures have slowly made 
their way, one passage after another bas been dropped from 
the Trinitarian roll. Some, which are retained by one exposi- 
tor, are given up by another. Professor Stuart has expressly 
abandoned one or two which have been commonly among those 
first quoted, and has neglected to bring forward others. But 
this procedure is not peculiar to him. Even two centuries 
ago, Calvin threw away, or depreciated the value of many 
texts, which most Trinitarians would think hardly to be 
spared. ‘There are, we believe, not many of much importance 
in the controversy, the orthodox exposition of which has not 
been given up by some one or more of the principal Trinita- 
rian critics among Protestants. Among the Catholics, there 
are many by whom U is rather affirmed than conceded, that 
ibe doctrine of the Trinity is not to be proved from the scrip- 
tures, but rests for ifs support upon the lradilion of the church. 

But these remarks are merely prelimmary. We now pro- 
ceed to our main purpose in this part of the article, which is 
to show in what manner the passages addueed by Trinitarians 
are to be regarded and understood, so far as these passages 
may in fact appear to favour their doctrines. 

‘The state of the case then, as far as it regards the interpre- 
tion of these passages, we conceive to be this. Our opponents 
quote certain texts, and explain them in a meaning which, 
regarding only some particular expressions in these texts, goes 
to support their opinions. We explain the same texts in a 
very different meaning; and believe our sense to be the true 
one. The words, considered in themselves, will perhaps bear 
either meaning, that of our opponents, as well asourown. We 
will at least concede, for the sake of argument, that this is the 
case. In what manner, then, are we to decide which meaning 
is the true one? How are we to determine, whether the mean- 
ing in which we explain any passage, or that which is put upon 
tt by our opponents, is the sense which was intended by the 
writer ? 

In order to answer these questions, we must enter into a little 
explanation, concerning the nature of language, and the principles 
of its interpretation. The art of interpretation derives its 
origin from the intrinsic ambiguity of language. What 
we mean to express by this term, is the fact, that a very large 
proportion of sentences, considered in themselves, merely in 
respect to the words of which they are composed, are capable 
of expressing not one meaning only, but two or more different 
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meanings; or, (to state this fact in other terms) that in very 
many cases, the same sentence, like the same single word, may 
be used to express very diiferent senses. Now, ina great 
part of what we find written concerning the interpretation of 
language, and in a large proportion of the specimens of criti- 
cism which we meet with, especially upon the scriptures, this 
fundamental truth, this fact, which lies at the very bottom of 
the art of interpretation, has been entirely overlooked, or at 
least not regarded in its relations and consequences. We will 
illustrate it by a single example. S'. John thus addresses the 
Christians, to whom he was writing, in his first epistle, ii. 20. 

“ Ve have an anointing from the Holy One, and know all 
things.” 

If we consider these words in themselves merely, we shall per- 
ceive how uncertain is their signification, and how many different 
meanings, they may be used to express. The first clause, 
‘Ye have an anointing from the Holy One,’ may signify, 

1. Through the favour of God, ye have become Christians, 
or believers in Christ: anointing being a ceremony of conse- 
cration, and Christians being considered as consecrated and 
set apart from the rest of mankind. 

2. Or it may mean, Ye have been truly sanctified in heart 
and life: a figure borrowed from outward consecration being 
used to denote inward holiness. 

3. Or, Ye have been endued with miraculous powers : 
consecrated as prophets and teachers in the Christian com- 
munity. 

4. Or, Ye have been well instructed in the truths of Chris- 
tianily.* 

We forbear to mention other meanings, which the words 
might be used to express. These are sufficient for our pur- 

ose. 

The term, Holy One, in such a relation as it holds to the 
other words in the present sentence, may denote either God, 
or Christ, or some other being. 

Ye know all things literally expresses the meaning, Ye 
have the attribute of omniscience. Beside this meaning, it 
may signify, Ye are fully acquainted with all the objects of 
human knowledge; or, Ye know every truth connected with 
Christianity; or, Ye have all the knowledge necessary lo 
form your faith, and direct your conduct ; or the proposition’ 
may require some other limitation, for all things is one of those 
terms, the meaning of which is continually to be restrained and 


* See Wetstein’s notes on this passage, and on 1 Tim, iv. 7. 
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modified by a regard to the subject present to the mind of the 
Witier. 

This statewent may afford some imperfect notion of the 
various senses which these words may be used to express ; 
aud of the uncertainty which must exist about their meaning, 
when they are regarded without reference to those considera- 
tious by which their weaning ought to be determined. We 
say, impesiect, because we have really kept one very imper- 
tant consideration in wind, that they were written by an apos- 
tle to a Christian community. Putting this ont of view, it 
would not be easy to fix ithe limit of their possible meanings. 
It wust be remembered, that we have adduced this passage 
merely by way of illustration; and that if it were necessary 
an indefinite number of similar exampies might be quoted. 

We will mention, and we can barely mention, some of the 
principal causes of the intrinsic ambiguity of language. I. Al- 
most every word is used in a variety of senses; and some words 
in a great variety. Now as you assign one or another of these 
senses to different words in a sentence, you change the mean- 
ing of the whole sentence. If they are important words, and 
the different senses which you assign vary much from each 
other, you change its meaning essentially. Il. Bat beside 
their common significations, words may be used in an unde- 
fined number of figurative senses. A large proportion of sen- 
tences may, therefore, be understood either figuratively or 
literally. Considered in themselves, they present no intrinsic 
character that may enable us to determine whether they are 
literal or figurative. They may often be understood in more 
than one literal, and in more than one figurative sense; and a 
choice is then to be made among all these different senses. 
11!. A very large proportion of sentences which are not what 
rhetoricians call figurative, are yet not to be understood 
strictly, not to the letter, but with some limitation, and olten 
with a limitation which contracts exceedingly their literal 
meaning; with some exception, or some modification of one 
sort or another, which does not appear in the words of the 
sentence. ‘Ido not,’’ says Mr. Burke, addressing the triend 
to whom he is writing, in bis Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution, ‘I do not conceive you to be of that sophistical, cap- 
lious spirit, or of that uncandid dullness, as to require for every 
general observation or sentiment, an explicit detail of the cor- 
rectives and exceptions, which reason will presume to be in- 
cluded in all the general propositions which come from a rea- 
sonable man.’”? Sentences which are general or universal in 
their terms, are often to be regarded in relation to the subject 
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about which they are employed, or the persons to whom they 
were addressed; and their meaning is often to be greatly 
limited by a regard to one or another of these considerations. 
IV. In eloquence, in poetry, in popular writing of every sort, 
and not least in the scriptures, a great. part of the language 
used is the language of emotion or feeling. The strict and 
literal meaning of this language is, of course, a meaning which 
the words may be used to express; but this is rarely their 
true meaning. The language of feeling is very different from 
that of philosophical accuracy. ‘The mind, when strongly 
excited, delights in general unlimited propositions, in hyper- 
boles, in bold figares of every sort, in forcible statements 
addressed indirectly to the understanding through the medium 
of the imagination, and in the expression of those temporary 
false judgments which are the natural result, and consequently 
among the most natural expressions, of strong emotion. If any 
one supposes that language of this sort is to be understood to 
the letter, he will fall into gross mistakes. Different senses 
in which it may be understood often present themselves ; 
and it is sometimes not easy to determine which to adopt. 

These are some of the principal causes from which the 
intrinsic ambiguity of language proceeds; or, as we may say 
in other terms, these are some of the principal modes in which 
this ambiguity manifests itself. But a full analysis of the sub- 
ject, accompanied by proper examples, would fill more pages 
than we mean to occupy by the present article, long as it nay 
be. From what we have already said, the truth of the fact 
which we are maintaining, will, we think, appear, at least suffi- 
ciently for our present purpose. 

It is, then, to the inirinsic ambiguity of language, that the 
art of interpretation owes its origin. If words and sentences 
were capable of expressing but a single meaning, no art would 
be required in their interpretation. It would be, as a late 
writer,* thoroughly ignorant of the subject, supposes, a work 
to be perfor med’ merely with the assistance of a lexicon and 
grammar. The object of the art of interpretation is to enable 
us to solve the difficulties presented by the intrinsic ambiguity 
of language. It first teac hes us to perceive the different mean- 
ings which any sentence may be used to express, as the diffe- 
rent words of which it is composed are taken respectively in 
one sense or another; as it is understood fiterally, or figura- 
tively ; strictly and to the letter, or popularly and in a modifi- 


* Dr Thomas Chalmers. See the conclusion of his work on the Evi- 
dences of Ubristianity. 
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ed sense ; as the language of emotion, or as a calm and unim- 
passioned expression of thoughts and sentiments; and it then 
teaches us, which is its ultimate purpose, to distinguish among 
possible meanings, the actual meaning of the sentence, or that 
meaning which, in the particular case we are considering, was 
intended by the author. And in what manner does it enable 
us to do this? Here again a full and particular answer to this 
question is not to be comprized in the compass of a few 
pages. ‘The general answer is, that it enables us to do this 
by directing our attention to all those considerations which 
may render it probable, that one meaning was intended by 
the writer rather than another. 

Sone of these considerations are, the character of the writer, 
his babits of thinking and feeling, his common style of ex- 
pression, bis settled opinions and belief; the extent of- his 
knowledge, the general state of things in which he lived, the 
particular local and temporary circumstances present to his 
mind while writing, the character and condition of those for 
_whom he wrote, the opinions of others to which be had refe- 
rence, the connexion of the sentence, or the train of thought 
by which it is preceded and followed, and, finally, the manner 
in which he was understood by those for whom he wrote, a 
consideration, the importance of which varies with circum- 
stances. The considerations to be attended to by an inter- 
preter, are here reduced to their elements. We cannot dwell 
long enough upon the subject, to point out any of the different 
forms and combinations in which they may appear. But where 
the words which compose a sentence are such, that the sen- 
tence may be used to express more than one meaning, its true 
meaning is to be determined soLELyY by a reference to EXTRIN- 
SIC CONSIDPRATIONS, such as we have stated. In the case 
supposed (a case of very frequent occurrence) all that we can 
learn from the mere words of the sentence, is the different 
meanings which the sentence is capable of expressing. It is 
obvious that the words, considered in themselves, can afford 
no assistance in determining which of these different meanings 
was that intended by the author. This problem is to be solv- 
ed solely by a process of reasoning, founded upon such con- 
siderations as we have stated.* 


* Upon the subject of the interpretation of language, with particular 
reference to the criticism of the scriptures, the author of the present 
article hopes, at some future time, to explain the facts and principles here 
stated much more fully in a separate work. The best treatise on the 
subject, with which he is acquainted, is contained in the first volume of 
Le Clere’s Ars Critica. It is only one of Le Clere’s titles to praise, that 
New Series—vol. I. 52 
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We will illustrate this account of the principles of interpre- 
tation by an example of their application. 

Of Mitton, Dr. Johnson says, that 

“He had considered creation in its whole extent, and his 
descriptions are therefore learned.” 

** But he could not be always in other worlds, he must some- 
times return to earth, and talk of things visible and known.” 

Addison tells us, that “he knew all the arts of affecting the 
mind.” 

Bentley, in the preface to his edition of the Paradise Lost, 
speaks of him thus: 

‘He could expatiate at large through the compass of the 
whole universe ; and through all Heaven beyond it, could sur- 
vey all periods of time from before the creation to the consum- 
mation of all things.” 

“‘Milton’s strong pinion now not Heaven can bound,” are 
the words of Pope. 

He passed, says Gray, the flaming bounds of space 
and time, and saw the living throne of God. 

In the age subsequent to his own, “he continued,” says 
Aikin, “to stand alone, an insulated form of unrivalled great- 
ness.” 


be was a very clear minded and acute philologist. Our knowledge of the 
art of interpretation, considered in respect to its general principles, has 
been little advanced since the time when he wrote. 

In regard to the philosophy of the art, the German expositors, whom 
Professor Stuart mentions near the conclusion of his pamphlet, have done 
little or nothing with which we are acquainted. Some of them are un- 
doubtedly very-good verbal crities, and well acquainted with many of the 
subsidiary branches of learning necessary in explaining the scriptures. But 
as expositors of the New Testament, we estimate the worth of the 
infidel thealogians of Germany,——-that class of which Professor Stuart par- 
ticularly speaks—as being much Jess, than what that gentleman is disposed 
to ascribe to them. Beside that we do not think very highly of their 
judgment and good sense; they are entirely defective in the most essential 
particular necessary to qualify them for the work. Upon the principles of 
interpretation which we have laid down, it is apparent that in order to 
explain the New Testament correctly, it is necessary to have just notions of 
the intellectual and moral character of our Saviour and his apostles, and of 
the circumstances under which they spoke or wrote. But the theologians to 
whom we refer, entertain opinions on these subjects which appear to us 
entirely incorrect. In consequence, the general style of interpretation 
which bas been adopted by some German critics, as Paulus for instance, 
seems tous to the last degree extravagant and absurd. For many particu- 
lar expositions, we might in vain seek for a parallel since the time of the 
Fathers; unless we were to make an exception i» favour of what may be 
found in the commentaries of some orthodox divines. Indeed there seems 
to us a little inconsistency in Professor Stuart’s celebrating these men 
as among the most admirable of critics, and at the same time producing 
such extraordinary specimens as he does of the result of their labours. 
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Why do we not understand all this language strictly and to 
the letter? Why, without a moment’s hesitation, do we put 
upon the expressions of all these different authors, a sense so 
very remote from that which their words are adapted to con- 
vey, when viewed independently of any extrinsic considera- 
lions by which they may be explained? The answer is, because 
we are satisfied (no matter bow) that all these writers believed 
Milton to be a man, and one not endued with supernatural! 
powers. This consideration determines us at once to regard 
their language as figurative, or as requiring very great limita- 
tion of its strict meaning. 

. Let us attend to another example of the application of those 
principles which have been laid down. Our Saviour says, 
“Whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die ;’’* 
and similar declarations, as every one must remember, were 
often repeated by him. We recollect to have met with a 
passage in an infidel writer, in which it was maintained that 
these declarations were to be understood literally; and that 
Christ meant to assure his disciples that they should not suffer 
the common lot of man. Why do we not understand them 
literally ? Because we are satisfied that our Saviour’s character 
was such, that he would not predict a falsehood. We think 
too, an infidel might easily satisfy himself, that his character 
was such, that he would not predict what the next day’s ex- 
perience might prove to be a falsehood. 

We will give one more example: “Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.’’t 
He who will turn to the context of the passage, may see that 
this declaration is repeated and insisted upon by our Saviour, 
in a variety of phrases and in different relations. The Roman 
Catholics understand this passage, when viewed in connexion 
with the words used in instituting our Lord’s supper, as a de- 
cisive argument for the doctrine of transubstantiation. If either 
doctrine were capable of proof, we should certainly think that 
there was no passage in scripture, which went so far to prove 
the doctrine of the Trinity, as this does to prove the doctrine 
of transubstantiation. Why then do we not understand the 
words in the sense of the Roman Catholics? Why do we sup- 
pose a figure so bold, and to our ears so harsh, as we are com- 

elled to suppose, if we do not understand them literally ? 
Solely because we have such notions of the character and doc- 
trines of cur Saviour, that we are satisfied that he would not 
teach any thing irrational or absurd; and that the declaration 


* John xi. 26, + John vi. 53. 
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in question would be very irrational, if understood literally 
without reference to the doctrine of transubstantiation; and 
altogether absurd, if supposed to imply the truth of this doc- 
trine. It is upon the same principle, that we interpret a very 
large proportion of all the figurative language which we meet 
with. We at once reject the literal meaning of the words, and 
understand them as figurative, because if we did not do this, 
they would convey some meaning which contradicts common 
sense; and it would be inconsistent with our notions of the 
character of the wriler, to suppose bim to intend such a mean- 
ing. ut this principle, which is adopted unconsciously in the 
interpretation of all other writings, bas been grossly disre- 
garded and contemned in the interpretation of scripture. if 
one should interpret any other writings (except those in the 
exact sciences) in the same manner in which the scriptures 
have beea explained, he might find as many absurdities in the 
former, as there are pretended mysteries in the latter. 

Upon the principle just stated, we may reject the literal 
meaning of a passage, even where we cannot pronounce with 
confidence, what is its true meaning. The words of our Sa- 
viour just quoted, are an example in point. One may be tully 
justified in rejecting their literal meaning, who is wholly unable 
to determine their true meaning. To do this is certainly no 
easy matter. Similar difficulties, that is, passages about the 
true meaning of which we can feel no confidence, though we 
may confidently reject some particular meaning which the 
words will bear, are to be found in all other ancient writings as 
well as the scriptures. 

If the facts and principles respecting interpretation which 
we have stated are correct, any one who will examine what has 
been written concerning this subject, may perceive how little 
it bas been understoud by a large proportion of those who 
have undertaken to lay down rules of exposition, and how 
much it has been involved in obscurity and error. There are 
many writers, who appear neither to have had any distinct 
conception of the truth, that sentences are continually occur- 
ring, which may severally express very different senses, when 
we attend only lo the words of which they are composed ; 
nor, of consequence, any just notions of the manner in which 
the meaning of such sentences is to be determined. Yet, it 
is to such sentences that the art of interpretation is particularly 
applicable; and its main purpose is, to teach us in what man- 
ner their ambignity may be resolved. 

With regard to the passages adduced in support of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, they have been interpreted, we conceive, 
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upon no general principles, or upon none which ean be at all 
defended. But the same is true of these, as of other passages 
in scripture. Many readers have been taught from their 
childhood to associate a certain meaning with certain words 
and texts in the Bible. This meaning, borrowed from the 
schools of technical theology, may be altogether erroneons, but 
it is that which immediately presents itself to their minds. 
They can hardly avoid considering those expositions of parti- 
cular passages with which they are so familiar, as the only 
ones which would occur to an unprejudiced reader. He who 
would break those associations which they have between cer- 
tain words and a certain meaning, and substitute the true sense 
instead of that to which they have been accustomed, appears 
to them to be doing violence to the Janguage of scripture. 
We make these remarks, merely for the sake of showing, that 
the strong impression, which some may feel respecting the 
meaning of different passages, being the result merely of edu- 
cation and habit, and not foonded upon any correct principles 
of judgment, is of no sort of weight in the present controversy. 

We may now, then, proceed to answer the quesfion for- 
merly proposed. Certain passages are adduced by Trinitarians, 
and explained in one sense ; we explain the same passages in 
a different sense. The question is, in what manner it shall be 
decided which explanation is true, or which is most probable ? 
Now, upon the supposition that the words will bear either 
meaning, this is a question, which, as we have shown, is to be 
determined solely by ‘extrinsic considerations; and all those 
considerations, which we have urged in the former part of the 
article, bear directly upon the point at issue. Our purpose 
has been to prove, that the doctrines of Trinitarians were not 
taught by Christ and his apostles: In so far as we have ren- 
dered this probable, we bave rendered it probable, that they 
were not tanght by them in any particular passage. All the 
considerations which we have brought forward, ate such as 
apply directly to the interpretation of every passage which 
may be adduced. But these considerations are in ovr minds 
of so much weight, as to render it certain, that the Trinitarian 
exposition of every genuine passage of the New Testament is 
false. Their force can be avoided only in one way, not by 
proving, positively, that the words will bear a Trinitarian 
meaning—for we have, al! along, for the sake of argument, gone 
upon this supposition—but by proving, negatively, that it is 
impossible ‘they should have been used in any other than a 
Trinitarian meaning ;—that the words will bear but one sense, 
and that this is the only sense, which they could have been 
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intended to express. The latter proposition, when thus stated 
in express terms, mo one, we think, acquainted with criticism, 
will undertake to maintain in respect to these passages in 
general, or in respect to any particular passage. If it should 
be advanced, if may easily be shown to be wholly untenable. 
But if this be true, and if there be not some gross error in our 
preceding reasonings, then the controversy, with regard to the 
Trinitarian exposition of these passages, is already decided. 
Whatever may be their true sense, the Trinitarian exposition 
must be false, 

It does not indeed follow from this, that the particular mean- 
ing, which we, or any Unitarian expositor may assign to a pas- 
sage, is its (rue meaning. Because one meaning that has been 
assigned is certainly false, we cannot conclude that another, 
which the words will bear, must be that which the author 
intended. Whether it be, or be not, is to be determined by 
the general considerations just adverted to, together with such 
other particular considerations, as may specially apply to 
the passage before us. With regard to some one or more 
of these passages, a student of the scriptures may, per- 
haps, hesitate between different Unitarian expositions, without 
perceiving any sufficient reasons to decide his choice. The 
case is the same with regard to many other passages of scrip- 
ture, in examining which we may discover different provable 
meanings, but cannot confidently determine the true meaning. 
But however much he may be perplexed in determining the 
true sense of a passage, this will be no reason for adopting one 
which may be proved not to be the true sense. He would 
reason very ill, who, because he could not satisfy bimself as to 
what was meant by our Saviour, when he spoke of eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood, should adopt on that account the 
Roman Catholic exposition of his words. If there be any 
texts adduced by Trinitarians, concerning the true meaning of 
which the student of the controversy can obtain no satisfaction, 
he may recollect that these are nat the only difficult passages 
in scripture; that one must have studied with very little, or 
very great attention, who does not recognize many of a similar 
character; and that we must not give up what we know, be- 
cause there is something which we do not know; or sacrifice 
the clear explicit tenor of all the rest of scripture to the possi- 
ble meaning of some texts which appear to contradict it. 

But in all this reasoning, we have gone upon a very liberal 
supposition, when we have conceded generally that the pas- 
sages adduced by Trinitarians will Bear a Trinitarian sense. 
Of many of these passages, as we have formerly shown, this 
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supposition is not true. They contain declarations and ex- 
pressions, on which no meaning can be put, which is not alto- 
gether inconsistent, as it seems to us, with the doctrines they 
are brought to establish. Some of the passages last reterred to, 
do, indeed, at the same time, contain other expressions, which, 
considered alone, admit a sense favourable to the Trinitarian 
doctrine that Christ is God; and there are a few texts which 
will bear such a meaning throughout. We shall not undertake 
to give a general explanation of them, for they have already been 
often explained, and the Unitarian expositions may be found in 
books sufficiently common. But we shall endeaveur to afford 
some assistance to our readers, who are not familiar with the 
controversy, by stating several heads or classes, to which we 
think the proofs from scripture, which have been principally 
urged by Trinitarians in modern times, may be referred ; and 
under each head, shall remark upon one or two texts which 
have been most insisted upon, or which may seem to present 
most difficulty. 

1. To the first class, we may refer interpolated or corrupt- 
ed passages. Such as Acts xx. 28, where in the common 
version we find these words: ‘to feed the church or Gop, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.” Instead of 
‘the church of God,” the true reading is “the church of the 
Lord.”” 1 Tim. iii. 10. “God was manifest in the flesh ;’’ 
where instead of Oss (God,) the true reading is either « 
(which,) or 6 (who, or he who.) And _the famous text of the 
three heavenly witnesses, 1 Johnv.7. This text was formerly 
considered as the strong hold of the Trinitarian system. The 
value attached to it, as a proof passage, may be estimated from 
the obstinacy with which it was long retained, so that it even 
now keeps its place in the editions of the common version ; 
from the lingering glances which are still cast toward it by 
such writers as Middleton;* from the pertinacity with which 
the more ignorant class of controversialists continue to quote 
it; and from the ill will which is manifested toward Griesbach, 
on account of his having freed the text of his New Testament 
from this interpolation, and the other corruptions which we 
have mentioned. 

Il. Passages relating to Christ which have been mis- 
translated. To this class belongs Phil. ii. 5. seqq. Here the 
common version makes the apostle say of Christ, that he 
‘thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” This has 


* The author of the Doctrine of the Greek Article. See his note on 
the text. 
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been considered as a decisive argument, that Christ is God; 
though it seems, at first sight, a mere absurdity, to say of any 
being, that ** he thought it not robbery to be equal wiih himself.”’ 
Perhaps no text, however, has been more frequently quoted, 
or reterred to.* It is now conceded that the passage is incor- 
rectly rendered. But Professor Stuart, though he allows this, 
still thinks the text of too much value to be given up; and by 
retaining a part of the cid mistranslation (supposing wa to de- 
note equality, instead of likeness) and substituting a vew one 
instead of that which Is lost (understanding gogO_ 'o mean being 
or naturet) he has contrived to press if again into service. 
The exact verbal rendering of s psogQn Oeev is “in the form of 
God,”\and of » uogPn derv, “in the jorm of a servant.” But 
as neither of these phrases correspond to our common modes 
of expression, they can hardly convey any distinct meaning to 
most readers. Ina translation of the passage, it would be bet- 
ter therefore to substitute equivalent, but more intelligible 
phrases. The following translation, we believe, fully conveys 
the sense of the original. 

‘Let the same dispositions [of humility and benevolence] be 
in you which were in Jesus Christ; who being the image of 
God, did not think his likeness to God, a thing to be eagerly 
retained, but lowered himself, and took the appearance of a ser- 


* Thus Dr. Watts says in one of his hymns (B. I. b. 51.) 


Yet there is one of human frame, 
Jesus arrayed in flesh and blood, 
Thinks it no robbery to claim 

A full equality with God. 


Their glory shines with equal beams, &c. 


+ In his translation of the passage, Professor Stuart indeed renders this 
word, “condition; but as he afterward (p. 96) insists, in reference to 
this passage, that it means * natwre’’ or ** being,’ we suppose he must 
consider the word, condition as synonymous with the two latter. This is 
not quite conformable to common usage; and with regard to this parti- 
cular passage, there has been a wide distinetion made between them. 
Elsner fin his Observationes Secra) after observing, that the Socinians with 
Grotius and Le Clerc understand soggn in this passage to mean nothing 
more than condition, undertakes to show, in opposition to them, that it 
means nature, essence, internol form. 

After examining the authorities quoted by Elsner and Schleusner, we 
are not quite satisfied that poegn ever has this latter me aning in profane 
writers. Sut we are fully satistied, that it never has this mv aning in the 
Greek of the Septuagint and New Testament. If such were ‘he case, we 
should only have to choose be tween this and its more common meaning. 

Igoe is used sometimes to denote ejuality, and sometimes ickeness. “The 
reasons which determine us to adopt the j oe signification im the present 
passage, are sufficiently obvious. 
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vant, and became like men ;* and being} in the common condi- 
tion of a man, he humbled himself, and submitted to death, 
even the death of the cross.” 

We believe, that the original passage affords no more proof 
of the Trinity, than the translation which we have just given. 
Christ was in the form of God, or was the image of God, on 
account of the authority delegated to him as the messenger of 
God to men, the divine power committed to him of performing 
miracles ; and because as an instructer he spoke in the name 
of God, as he was taught by God. Yet notwithstanding he 
bore this high character, he was not eager to assume it for the 
sake of any personal distinction, rank, or splendour, or to 
obtain any other personal gratification. He lowered himself to 
the condition of common men; lived in similar circumstances 
to theirs, and submitted to similar deprivations, and sufferings. 
When it is affirmed, that he took the appearance of a servant, 
these words are illustrated by what is said by our Saviour him- 
self, in ineulcating, like the apostle, the virtue of humility, with 
the same reference, as is here made, io his own example: 
‘‘'The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” It is in imitation of this example, that he directs 
him who would be greatest among his disciples, to become the 
servant of all. 

To the class of mistranslated passages, are, we think, like- 
wise to be referred several, where, in the common version, 
mention is made of “calling on the name of Christ.” Of 
these the following may serve as a specimen: 

1 Cor.i.2. ‘ Unto the church of God, which is at Corinth, 
to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, 
with all that in every place cali upon the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord.”’ | 

Of the last words, we believe, that one or the other of the 
following renderings 1s correct :-— 

With all who in every place take upon themselves the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Or, With all who in every place are called by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The words will bear either rendering ; and it is not worth 


while to discuss in this place which is most probable. T'o be’ 


called by the name of a person, in the sense of belonging to, 
or being devoted io that person, is a phrase of common occur- 


* Literally, ‘* becoming in the likeness of men:’’ a Hebraism. 
+ Bvendus equivalent to a; according to a well known use of sugiexouas. 
New Series—vol. f. 53 
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rence in the scriptures. Similar passages to that just quoted 
are to be explained in a similar manner. 

Under this head, are likewise to be placed those passages, 
which, on account of the omission of the Greek article, have 
been so translated as to apply to Christ the title of God. 
These we believe to be correctly rendered in the common 
version.* 

fll. Passages relating to God which have been incorrectly 
applied to Christ. Under this head we place the conclusion 
of Rom. ix. 5. ‘*Whose are the fathers, and of whoni concern- 
ing the flesh Christ came, who is over all, God blessed for- 
ever.” 

The last clause, we believe, is improperly referred to Christ. 
The words may be pointed, and rendered in the following 
manner :— 

‘And of whom was Christ according to the flesh.¢ May he 
who is over all, God, be blessed forever.’’ 

The objection to this explanation and rendering is, that in 
other similar expressions in scripture, the word, Blessed, 
always commences the sentence, as is common in English. 
The answer to this is, that it is to God as the author and head 
of the Jewish dispensation, as over all those things just men- 
tioned, that St. Paul utters this expression of devout acknow- 
ledgement; and that the reference to God, considered under 
this particular character, would be lost by any different 
arrangement of the words. If the word answering to Blessed 
were to commence the sentence, the effect in the Greek would 
be the same as in the following rendering of what would then 
be the arrangement; blessed be God who is over all, forever 
and ever ; which would be a mere general ascription of praise 
to God, as presiding over the universe; and not a particular 
expression of gratitude to him, as the author and head of the 
Jewish dispensation. | 


* The able tract of the Rev. Calvin Winstanley, containing a satisfac- 
tory defence of the common rendering, will shortly be repablished, being 
now in the press of Hilliard and Metcalf, Cambridge. 


+ That is * by natural descent.’’ With regard to this phrase, concerning 
which a difficulty has been raised, see its use in the third verse of this 
chapter; ‘ my kiusmen according to the flesh,’”’ i. e. by natural relation- 
ship; and in the 8th verse, ‘the children according to the flesh,” i. e. 
by natural descent. Observe likewise the very common uses of the phrase 
elsewhere. 


t We may observe that the mode of constructing the passage given above, 
is not that on which Professor Stuart particslarly remarks, and which he 
attributes to a Professor Justi, though it was long ago proposed by Locke. 
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But there is another mode of understanding the passage, 
which is not liable to any objection on the ground of an unusual 
construction. It is well known, that the present pointing of the 
New Testament is of no authority, a fact indeed which we 
have just implied. Let any one now turn to the passage in his 
Greek Testament, and put a dot at the top of the line 
(equivalent to a colon or semicolon) after cage, and a comma 
after wavray, and he will perceive that the following meaning 
immediately results. 

‘“‘ He who is (or was) over all is God blessed forever.” 


In commenting on this passage, Professor Stuart has taken what he says 
about “ Greek usage’’ from Middieton’s note upon the text, in his work 
concerning the Greek Article; and has, at the same time, fallen into a 
considerable mistake from not rightly apprehending what he found in that 
author. In consequence of some slight obscurity in the manner in which 
Middleton expresses himself, Professor Stuart has been lied to believe, 
that Wetstein proposed a conjectural reading of the words in question, for 
the sake of avoiding the Trinitarian sense, and he thus writes in conse- 
quence : 


“ Wetstein’s conjecture, that it should be read 6 ay, o em ravray Oss, 
is not any more fortunate. Such a mode of expression, as ¢ a 6, all relat- 
ing to the same subject, is repugnant to Greek usage. Besides, this con- 
jecture, like that of Schlichting, not only violates the integrity of the text, 
but assigns the article to @«s, and omits it before suacyntes; which is surely 
inadmissible.”’—Stwart’s Letters, p. 79. 


The case is extremely different from what Professor Stuart supposes. 
Wetstein offers no conjecture upon the verse.. What he says is, that ‘if 
St. Paul had meant to express the sense which some [i. e. the orthodox] sup- 
pose, he would rather have written é a 6 em: rayrw,” x. +. a. Wetstein 
gives certain words, which he thinks St. Paul would have used if he had 
intended to express himself, as Trinitarians suppose that he does; and 
Professor Stuart believes these words a conjecture, made for the purpose of 
avoiding the Trinitarian exposition. We do not comprehend what mean- 
ing he imagined that they would bear, when he wrote under this impres- 
sion. 

With Wetstein’s New Testament, which Professor Stuart thus quotes at 
second hand, and quotes incorrectly, a professed theclogical critic should 
have been better acquainted. Of this work, Bishop Marsh says, in one of 
his controversial tracts, ** Every man, who is at all conversant with philo- 
logical inquiries, knows that Wetstein’s notes to the Greek Testament 
contain a very copious collection of passages from Greek authors, made in 
order to illustrate the meaning of words in the Greek Testament; and 
that when a question arises about the meaning of a word in the Greek 
Testament, it is as usual to recur to the examples collected by Wetstein, 
as it is to the examples in Johnson's Dictionary, when the meaning of an 
English word is disputed.’’ Illustrations of his hypothesis, &e. Appen- 
dix, sect. IT. 

We should not have been tempted to make these and some other of our 
remarks, if it had not appeared to us, that there was in Professor Stuart’s 
pamphlet a little too much ostentation of learning; and if he had not in 
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‘‘ He who is over all,”’ that is, over all which has just been men- 
tioned. The rapidity of expression in the original, however, is 
not fully represented by such a rendering, because in our lan- 
guage we are obliged to supply the ellipsis of the substantive 
verb. It may be imitated, however, by employing the participle 
instead of the verb; and translating thus :— 

“Who are Israelites, whose was the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of the temple, and the promises, whose were the fathers, and 
of whom was Christ according to the flesh ; he who was over 
all, being God blessed forever.” * 

This conclusion, as every one must perceive, is in the high- 
est degree proper and natural. Among the privileges and 
distinctions of the Jews, it could not be forgotten by the 
aposile that God had presided over all their concerns in a par- 
ticular manner. With regard to the ellipsis of the substantive 
verb, which we have supposed, nothing is more common. In 
the five verses, including the verse we are considering (between 
the 3d and 9th) it occurs at least six times. 

Many Trinitarian writers have been disposed to imply at 
least, very strongly, that the words, according to the common 
idiom of the Greek language, necessarily demand a Trinitarian 
rendering and exposition.t| We think we have shown this 
pretence to be wholly unfounded. But we happen to have it 
in our power to give what appears to us a perfectly decisive 
answer to it of a different kind. The opinions of the early 
orthodox fathers, were such (as we have before stated) that 
they could not, and never did, even when most desirous of 
elevating his character, apply to Christ the title of ‘God over 


act appealed to the extent of his studies, as a presumption in favour of the 
correctness of his opinions, intimating at the same time, that those of Mr. 
Channing had been much more limited. See pp. 120, 121. ‘* My sole 
business these ten years past bas been the study of the Bible.’’—*' I have 
limited my study to no one elass of writers.”’—** From writers of the Uni- 
tavian class, | have received with gratitude much instruction relative to 
the philology, the exegesis, and the literary history of the scriptures.”’— 
‘The reasoning of Athanasius and Augustine I can peruse with great 
pleasure,’’ &c. 


* We believe that the verbs in this passage should be in the past time, 
and have accordingly so given them in the translation above, though be- 
fore, in conformity to the common rendering, we have employed the pre- 
sent; but this is a point which does not effect the question at issue. 


+ Thus Professor Stuart says of the only Unitarian exposition on which 
he remarks at length, ‘‘ that Greek usage by no possibility admits of it ;”’ 
leaving his reader to infer, that Greek usage by no possibility admits of 
any Unitarian exposition. 
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all.”? On the contrary, some of their number have expressly 
denied that this title belongs to him. It was applied to him 
by the Sabellians, and was considered as a distinguishing mark 
of their heresy. There is no one of the fathers more eminent 
than Origen. “ Supposing,” says Origen in his work against 
Celsus, ‘‘ that some among the multitude of believers, likely as 
they are to have differences of opinion, rashly suppose that 
the Saviour is God over all; yet we do not, for we believe him 
when he said, ‘ The Father who sent me is greater than I.’ ’’* 
After the Nicene council, this title began to be applied. Yet, 
subsequent to this time, Eusebius, in writing against Marcellus, 
says: “As Marcellus thinks, He who was born of the holy 
virgin, and clothed in fiesh, who dwelt among men, and suffered 
what had been foretold, and died for our sins, was the very 
God over all; for daring to say which, the church of God 
numbered Sabellius among atheists and blasphemers.’’+~ Now 
it is incredible that the text in question should have been over- 
looked. But the early fathers in making these, and a multitude 
of other similar declarations, concerning the inferiority of the 
Son to the Father, never advert to it. The conclusion is irre- 
sistible, either that the text did not exist in their copies in its 
present form, a conclusion which we are very far from being 
disposed to maintain; or, that they found no difficulty in ex- 
plaining it in a similar manner to that in which we understand 
it. It would be a rather bold step for the sake of saving the 
Trinitarian exposition, to charge the Greek fathers with igno- 
rance of the idiom of their own language. 

We pass to Hebrews i. 10—12. It is unnecessary to give 
the words at length. This passage, we believe, belongs to the 
present class. The words, as we think, were originally ad- 
dressed by the Psalmist (Ps. cii. 25.) not to Christ, but to God, 
and are so addressed by the atihor of the Epistle. { 


* Origen. cont. Cels. VIII. p. 387. See Wetstein. 


} Euseb. Eccles. Theol. ii. 4. This and the passage from Origen are 
given by Wetstein in his critical remarks on the text, with other authori- 
ties to the same purpose. See also Whitby Disquisitiones Modestx, pas- 
sim, but particularly pp. 26, 27. p. 122. and p. 197. Ed. Secund.—For 
placing a period after cagxz, Griesbach quotes the authority of “ many 
fathers who denied that Christ could be called ‘God over all.’ ”’ 


t The following are the remarks of Emlyn. ‘* Here we may observe, that 
the tenth verse, 4nd thou Lord, &e. (though it is a new citation) is not pre- 
faced with, And, to the Son he saith, as ver. 8., or with an again, as ver. 5, 6. 
and so chap. ii. 13. but barely, 4nd thou Lord. Now the God last mentioned 
was Christ’s God, who had anointed him; and the author thereupon breaks 
gut into the celebration of this God’s power, and especially his unchange- 
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IV. In the next place, we shall mention one passage, 
(there is no other of a precisely similar kind,) which, as we 
believe, has been misunderstood from ignorance or inattention 
to the opinions and modes of conception, which the writer, St. 
John, had in mind. This is the commencement of his gospel. 

“fn the beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with 
God, and the Logos was God.” 

There i is, we conceive, no word in English answering to the 
Greek word, Logos, as here used. It was employed to denote 
a mode of conception concerning the Deity, familiar at the time 
when St. John wrote, but which has long since passed away, 
and to which, with our common apprehensions, we may not be 
able readily toaccommodate our minds. It denoted his power 
considered as in action, his power as exercised in creation, and 
in his extraordinary manifestations of himself to his creatures. 
This power, the Logos of God, was personified by some in the 
use of a rhetorical figure ; but by others, it was conceived of as 
residing in, and exercised by and through another being dis- 
tinct from God, and intermediate between .him and his crea- 
tures. We have an example of rhetorical personification, or 
of the attributing of proper personality to the Logos, in the 
apocryphal book of the Wisdom of Solomon (xviii. 15.) where 
the writer, speaking of the destruction of the first born of the 
Egyptians, says: 


able duration; which be dwells upon, as what he principally cites the text 
for; inorder, I conceive, to prove the stability of the Son’s kingdom, 
before spoken of: Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever ; God, thy God, 
has anointed thee; and thou, Lord, i. e. thou who hast promised him such a 
throne, art he who laid the foundation of the earth, and made the heavens, 
which, though of long and permanent duration, yet will perish; but thou 
remainest, thou art the same, thy years shall not fail. So that it seems to 
be a declaration of God’s immutability made here, to ascertain the dura- 
bleness of Christ’s kingdom, before mentioned ; and the rather so, because 
this passage had been used originally for the same purpose in the 102d 
Psalm, viz. to infer thence this conclusion, ver. ult. The children of thy 
servants shall continuc, and their seed be established before thee. In like man- 
ner it here proves the Son's throne should be established for ever and ever, 
by the same argument, viz. by God’s immutability ; and so was very per- 
tinently alleged of God, without being applied to the Son; to show how 
able his God, who had anointed him, was to make good and maintain what 
he had granted him, viz. a durable kingdom for ever.’’—Emlyn’s Examina- 
tion of Dr. Bennet’s New Theory of the Trinity. Tracts, vol. IL pp. 203, 
201. London, 1731. 

Beside the purpose pointed out by Emlyn, the author of the Epistle may 
have had another in view, which was to declare, that while the throne of 
Christ being upheld by God should endure forever ; the heavens, the local 
habitation, as they were considered, of angels, should, ov the contrary, 
perish; be rolled up as a garment and changed. 
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“Thine almighty Word (Logos) !eapt down from his royal 
throne,* a fierce warrior, into the midst of a land of destruc- 
tion.” 

This book was written more than a century before the birth 
of our Saviour. 

There is, we think, satisfactory evidence that this notion of 
a personal Logos was familiar in the time of St. John; and 
probably had begun to be regarded with a favourable eye by 
many Christians. We perceive what a near approach, to say 
the least, had been made to it even at the time when the Wis- 
dom of Solomon was composed. It was the doctrine of Philo, 
the celebrated Platonizing Jew, who wrote long before St. 
John, and whose philosophical opinions were probably the 
same with those of many of his age and nation. His authority 
must have given a powerful support and sanction to the doc- 
trine, among the more learned of his own countrymen, as we 
find that it afterwards did among the Christian fathers; by | 
whom his works were read and admired, and quoted. We 
may easily suppose St. John to have become acquainted with 
a popular doctrine, and with a common use of the word Logos, 
without believing that he derived his knowledge directly from 
the writings of Philo. Indeed we can hardly suppose him to 
have been ignorant on these subjects. 

This doctrine had really its origin in the Platonic philoso- 
phy. But from an accidental coincidence of expression, it 
would appear to a Jew or Christian, who had learnt it from this 
philosophy, to derive strong support from the Old Testament. 
One meaning of the term, Logos, in Greek, is word. Now 
though it was not in reference to this meaning, that the term 
was originally used to designate the Divine power by the Pla- 
tonists, yet it happens that the divine power and agency is 
continually denoted in the Old Testament by the expression, 
Logos, word. ‘ By the worp of the Lord, the heavens were 
made.” ‘'The worp of the Lord came unto me,’ say the 
prophets; &c. ‘The examples of the use which we have men 
tioned, must be familiar to every reader. 

But the term, Logos, was used to denote a supposed being, 
not merely by the Platonists, those who held the opinions of 
Philo, but likewise by a very early sect of Christian heretics, 
the Guostics, who were probably contemporary with St. John. 
They gave ihe name of Logos to one of that class of beings 
whom they called Mons. It does not appear, however, that 


* This we conceive to be the proper rendering, not ‘thy royal throne,”’ 
as in the common version. In the original there is no pronoun. 
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their notions concerning the Logos corresponded much with 
those of the school of Philo. But in one point they and the 
Platonists appear to have agreed :—in not believing the perso- 
nal existence of the Logos” to have been, properly speaking, 
from eternity. That the Gnostics did not hold this belief, we 
have the testimony of Irenzus, from whom we derive our prin- 
cipal knowledge of their doctrines; nor do we suppose it to 
have been the opinion of any, who, at the time when St. John 
wrote, regarded the Logos as a person. 

The doctrine concerning the Logos, as a being distinct from 
Gop, and intermediate between Him and his creatures, was the 
embryo form of the Christian Trinity. The writings of Philo, 
by whom it was taught, were, as we have said, a favorite study 
of the Christian fathers. This doctrine, we believe, it was one 
purpose of St. John to oppose in the introduction of his Gos- 
pel. Using the word, Logos, in what had become a common 
signification of the term, namely, to denote the power of God 
as displayed in creation, and in his manifestations of himself to 
his creatures ; he, at the same time, denies that it is resident 
in, or exercised by or through any inferior and intermediate 
being. He teaches, that it is to be referred immediately to 
God himself. «In the beginning was the Logos, and the 
Logos was with God ;’’ that is to say, the Logos was always 
with God s—what is properly expressed by this term is, that 
divine power, which has been always, and has been always 
with God. “And the Logos was God ;’’ that is, this divine 
power is to be referred immediately to God ; the term is not to 
be understood as denoting any other being. 

With the views which we have given, the explanation of the 
rest of the passage is easy. It is not improbable, however, 
that in what follows, St. John may have alluded to other errors 
beside those which we have mentioned. The Gnostics gave 
the names of Lieut and Lire as well as that of Logos, to 
distinct beings, AZons. St. John, by a different use of these 
terms, irreconcilable with the use which they made of them, 
probably intended to refer to and condemn their error. 

We shall notice particularly but one other clause: “And 
the Logos became flesh.”’ ‘This seems to us no very harsh 
figure to denote what we believe to have been intended,—that 
the divine power was manifested in a human form through Jesus 
Christ. But if there should seem to be any difficulty in this 
expression, it may assist our conceptions to know, that ac- 
cording to a common use of the term Logos, it might be applied 
to any being through whom the divine power was strikingly 
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manifested. Thus Philo calls Moses the divine Logos,* and 
the high priest, a Logos.t He uses the term as synonymous 
with prophet ;{ and applies it to angels, who, he says, were 
commonly called by this a 7 

If our view of the proem of St. John’s Gospel be correct, it 
is remarkable enough, that it is now brought to support that 
very doctrine, the introduction of which it was intended to 
oppose. || 

The early Christian fathers, when, following Philo, they 
gave a personal existence to the Logos; applied to him, as 
Philo had done before, the title of God, though in a very infe- 
rior sense. Upon the passage where St. John says, that “ the 
Logos was God,” they remarked, that the term God is here 
used without the article; and though, with it, it could denote 
only the Supreme Being, yet without it, it might be given to 
the Logos, as implying only an inferior degree of divinity.7 

V. Another class of texts which has been adduced by 
Trinitarians, consists of passages in which the expressions 


are very bold and figurative, and which have been interpreted 
without revard to this character. 


* Migrat. Abrah. p. 401.—al. Opp. T. I. p. 449. Edit. Mangey. 
t Ib. p. 404—al. 1. 452. t Deus Immut. p. 313—al. I. 293. 


) Migrat. Abrah. p. 415—al. I. 463. We are referred to these passages 
by Stephen Nye, in his Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, pp. 74, 75. 


|| The expianation,which we have given, is essentially the same with that 
of LeClere. See his Commentary on the New Testament, and the 8th and 
9th of his Epistole Critiee. Respecting the statements which we have 
made, and the explanation of the passage in general, the following works 
may likewise be consulted. Bryant’s Sentiments of Philo Judeus con- 
cerning the Acyes, or Word of God. Bruckeri Hist. Phil. Tom. II. pp. 8308— 
811. Stephen Nye’s Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, pp. 70—81. 12mo. 
Lond. 1701. Dr. Priestley’s notes and paraphrase on the passage in his 
Notes on Scripture; and his account of the opinions of Philo, in his His- 
tory of Early Opinions concerning Christ, vol. Il. Michaelis’ Introduction 
to the New Testament by Marsh; the part which treats of St. John’s 
Gospel. Souverain, Le Platonisme Devoilé. Eichhorn’s Einleitung in 
das N. T. B. th. s. 158—181. We have referred to writers whose opinions 
are in many respects different from each other, and from our own; but we 
cannot help thinking that a fair comparison of them will result in estab- 
lishing the essential correctness of the explanation which we have given. 

It should be observed, however, that a very different interpretation of 
the passage has been proposed and ably defended by some Unitarian 
crities. For this, the reader may consult Cappe’s Critical Remarks on 
Scripture, vol. I., and Simpson’s Additional Essays on the Language of 
Scripture. Essay VII. 


{ Origen Comment. in Joan. Opp. T. iv. pp. 50, 51. Edit. Delaru. 
New Series—vol. I. 54 
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The most remarkable is Colossians i. 15-17. where, speak- 
ing of Christ, the apostle says, that he is 

‘The image of the Invisible God, the first born of the whole 
creation; for by him were all things created, those in Heaven, 
and those upon earth, the visible and the invisible, whether 
thrones, or dominions, or governments, or powers, all were 
created through him and for him; and he is over all; and all 
exist by him; (or, are holden together by bim.)”’ 

The moral renovation of men by Christianity is repeatedly 
spoken of by St. Paul under the figure of a new creation, as in 
the following passages 

‘If any man be in Christ, he isa New CREATURE; (or, there 
is a new creation.) The old things have passed away; be- 
hold all things have become new.”’ 2 Cor. v. 17. 

‘For in Christ Jesus neither is circumcision any thing, nor 
uncircumcision, but a NEW CREATURE; (or, perhaps more 
properly, ‘‘ but there is a new creation.)’”’ Gal. vi. 15. 

“For we are his (God’s) workmanship, crearep in Christ 
Jesus unto good works.” Eph. ii. 10. 

* Put on the new man, who is crEATED according to [the 
likeness of} God, in righteousness and true boliness.’’ Ephes. 
iv. 24, 

The language in the passage from Colossians, on which we 
are remarking, is to be explained, we conceive, conformably to 
that in the passages just quoted, and to other similar expres- 
sions in the New Testament. It has been conceived to de- 
clare, that the natural creation was the work of Christ. But 
it may be remarked at first sight, that the terms used are not 
such as properly designate the objects of the nalural world ; 
and not such, therefore, as we should expect to be employed, 
if these were intended.* Jn speaking of the natural creation, 
the same apostle refers it to God in different terms,—to ‘ the 
Living God who made heaven and earth, and the sea, and all 
things that are in them.’’t 

The words thrones, dominions, &c. undoubtedly mean, 
‘those who sit on thrones,’ “prion who exercise dominion,’ 
&c. whether the latter expressions are to be understood figu- 
ratively or literally. By a substitution then of these, and of 
some other expressions which we regard as perfectly equiva- 
lent to those of the original, but more conformable to our com- 


* Professor Stuart appears to have had some feeling of this; for he has 


given in his letters a very free rendering of the passage. See Letters, PP. 
71, 72. + Acts xiv. 15 
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mon use of language, we may convey the sense, which we be- 
lieve the apostle intended, in the following terms : 

‘For to bim all things (in the Christian world) owe their 
origin, the highest and the lowest,* what is seen, and what is not 
seen, those who sit on thrones, those who exercise dominion, 
those who have government, and those who have power. He 
is the author and master of all; he is over all, and all exist 
through him; (or, have a common relation to bim.)”’ 

But what is meant by those who sit on thrones, those who 
exercise dominion, &c. ? We answer, those who hold the high- 
est offices and sustain the highest character in the new dispensa- 
tion ; all those most dignified and excellent among the followers 
of the new religion. The Christian dispensation is continually 
spoken of under the figure of a kingdom ; and it is in reference 
to this figure, that these expressions are used. Thus Chris- 
tians in general are called by St. Peter, ‘“‘a royal priesthood.” 

But further, it may help to reconcile us to this figure, to 
know that the titles, thrones, dominions, &c. were the same, 
or similar to those, which the Jews gave to their Rabbies or 
teachers. ‘This fact is shown at length by Schoettgen, a critic 
very eminent for his knowledge of Rabbinical learning, and 
of unsuspected orthodoxy.t St. Paul, therefore, in using this 
language, merely adopted and applied to the more eminent 
among Christians, modes of expression, commonly applied by 
his countrymen to the more eminent among themselves. He 
elsewhere uses the terms, governments (agyas) and powers 
(sSeveses) concerning Heathen rulers. 

But, in any case, this passage cannot be understood of the 
creation of the natural world. This is the work of God. But 
the person here spoken of is not God, but “the image of God, 
and the first born of every creature.”’ it is not of God that it 
is said (in the 18th verse) that ‘he is the first born from the 
dead ;”’ or (in the 19th) ‘that it pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell.” 

VI. But a large proportion of the passages adduced to 
support the doctrine of the Trinity, are passages misinter- 
preted through a disregard of the common style of expression 


* ** The things in heaven and the things on earth :’’ It is a common ex- 
pression in the scriptures, as elsewhere, to speak of any thing being in 
heaven, or being exalted to heaven, to denote its being highly exalted. 


t See Schoettgen’s Notes on Matth. vii. 29. Ephes. i. 21. and Coloss. 
ii. 10. in his Hore Hebraice et Talmudice. 


t Tit. HI. 1. Rom. xiii. 1, 2, 3. 
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in the scriptures. They are not of a character to present any 
difficulty to an intelligent and unprejudiced reader, who has 
made himself familiar with this style ; who has attended to its 
peculiarities ; who is in the habit of comparing expressions 
used in one place with the same or similar expressions when 
they recur in another; and who, availing himself of the best 
means in his power of interpreting the Sacred Books, reads 
them in the same exercise of his judgment with which he 
reads all other writings. 

VII. But in the tast place, many of the arguments of 'Trini- 
tarians are founded upon passages understood without any 
regard to the most obvious characteristics of language, or 
the most common rules respecting its interpretation. Thus, 
for instance, we find in such books as Jones’ Catholic Doctrine 
of the Trinity, arguments which really -go upon the assumption 
that the same word is always used in the same sense; and 
which, if this assumption be not granted, fall at once to the 
ground. 

We have thus explained our opinions on the subject in con- 
troversy. If these opinions be true, we have no doubt that 
they will finally prevail. In our country especially, where 
truth has nothing but error to contend with, and is not borne 
down, as it has been almost every where else, by civil and 
ecclesiastical power, they must prevail. The great point is 
to impress those who hold correct opinions with a sense of 
their importance ;—of the importance of presenting Chris- 
tianity to men such as it really is. He that hath my word, let 
him speak my word faithfully. What is the chaff to the 
wheat ? saith the Lord.* We regard with the highest satis- 
faction the exertions, which have been made, and are making 
in our more southern cities; and consider the disinterest- 
ed and generous sacrifices of some individuals, with which 
we have become acquainted, as worthy of al! praise. It is not 
an object of light value which they have in view, and they 
have given proof, that they feel it is not. 

Before concluding, we wish to say a word or two respecting 
our general views of religion; those views, the great charac- 
teristics of which Mr. Channing has so ably and eloquently 
explained and defended in the Sermon, which has given occa- 
sion to Professor Stuart’s Letters. We are charged with de- 
priving Christianity of all its value; of rejecting every thing 
but its name. Christianity, we BELIEVE, has taught the Unity 


* Jeremiah xxiii. 28. These words were prefixed by the Confessor 
Emlyn to one of his publications. 
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of God, and revealed him as the Father of his creatures. It 
has made known his infinite perfections, his providence, and his 
moral government. It has directed us to look up to Him. as 
the Being, on whom we and all things are entirely dependent, 
and to look up to Him with perfect confidence and love. It 
bas made known to us that we are to live forever; it has 
brought life and immortality to light. Man was a creature of 
this earth, and it has raised him to a far nobler rank, and taught 
him to regard himself as an immortal being, and the child of 
God. It has opened to the sinner the path of penitence and 
hope. It has afforded to virtue the highest possible sanctions. 
It gives to sorrow its best and often its only consolation. It 
has presented us in the life of our great Master with an example 
of that moral perfection, which is to be the constant object of 
our exertions. It has established the truths, which it teaches, 
upon evidence the most satisfactory. [tis a most glorious display 
of the benevolence of God, and of his care for his creatures of this 
earth. But all this, it seems, is NorHin6e ;—unless it have also 
taught, that there are three persons who constitute.the one 
God ; or at least that there is some threefold distinction, we 
know not what, in the Divinity ; and further, unless it also teach 
that one of these persons or distinctions was united ina most in- 
comprehensible manner to the human nature of Christ, so that 
the sufferings of the latter were the sufferings of the former ; 
it being well understood, at the same time, that the former could 
not suffer. The religion of joy and consolation, THE GLORI- 
OUS GOSPEL OF THE BLESSED GOD, will, it is thought, lose 
more than half its value, unless it have announced to us, that 
we are created under the wrath and curse of God ;* that it is 
impossible for us to perform his will unless our moral natures be 
created anew; and that this is a favour denied to far the greater 
part of men, who are required to perform, what he has made 
it morally impossible they should perform, with the most unre- 
lenting rigour, and under penalty of the most terrible and ever- 
lasting torments. Such intelligible and comfortable doctrines 
as these are represented as the peculiar doctrines of Christi- 
anity ; those from which it derives its value; and our opponents 
seem to think, that if nothing better was to be effected than 
to make God known to men, to reveal to them his paternal 
character, to bring life and immortality to light, and to furnish 
the highest motives to virtue, it was hardly worth while for the 


* See the passages quoted from the Westminster Assembly's Larger 
Catechism in the present number of our work, p. 353. 
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Deity to interpose in a special manner to effect purposes so 
unimportant. 

The doctrines which we believe to be doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, are doctrines of inestimable value. The question of 
their truth is one in which we are interested mos! deeply. 
Our happiness and our virtue are at stake on the decision. If 
they are not true, we are miserable indeed. The brute, satis- 
fied with the enjoyments of the present day, has a preferable 
tenure of existence to man, if they are both to perish together. 
But if they are true, there is a prospect displayed before us 
inconceivably glorious and delightful. They are truths which it 
was worthy of God to teach. Look now at the doctrines which 
we are opposing. Are these doctrines considered in themselves 
of so very much importance or value? It may, for aught we 
know, be important to believe them, if they are true. That is 
a different question. What we ask is, whether it is very 
important or desirable that they should be true. Is it very 
important to our virtue and bappiness, that there should be a 
threefold distinction in the divine nature; or that the mercy 
of God which is extended towards us, should have been pur- 
CHASED with the blood of his Son? Is it desirable for us to be 
satisfied that our natures are so depraved, that, till they are 
changed by the act of God, we can do nothing to please him? 
Examine the creeds of what is called Orthodoxy ; and read the 
summary of obligations which these creeds teach us, that we lie 
under to God as our Maker. What obligations would be due 
from his creatures to a being who had formed them under his 
‘displeasure and curse,’’ made them “ bond slaves to Satan,”’ 
and ‘* JusTLY LIABLE (the absurdity is as gross as the impiety) 
to ail punishments in this world, and in that which is to come.”’ 
With what feelings might such creatures justly regard their 
Maker? What is the character which they would have a right 
to ascribe to him? It would be mockery to ask, if it were 
desirable that this doctrine should be true; or if Christianity 
would lose much of its value, if it should appear that it taught 
no such doctrine. 

Ob no! these are not doctrines of the gospel; and it is be- 
cause we have some feeling of the inestimable value of our 
religion, and some desire to promote its influence, that we wish 
men to believe that these are not doctrines of the gospel. It 
is because we feel that God ought to be the object of our 
most perfect veneration and love, that we revolt at doctrines 
which confound and darken our ideas of his nature, which 
represent one person in the Divinity as exacting, and another 
as submitting to the punishment of our offences ; and at other 
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doctrines far worse than these, which, if it were possible for 
them to have their full influence upon the mind, would make 
God an object of utter horror and detestation. We believe 
that- the great truths of religion, which are taught by Chris- 
tianity, are the foundation of public and private peppiogye: of 
the good order of well regulated society, of purity of morals, 
of domestic comfort, of all that is most generous and most dis- 
interested in the human character, of all those qualities which 
endear man to man; that they make life tolerable and reconcile 
us to death; and that it is on these, that the character must be 
formed, which will fit us for heaven ;—and it is, THEREFORE, 
that we wish them to be presented to men such as they really 
are, free from all the gross errors which human folly and per- 
versity have connected with them,—errors, which have pre- 
vented their reception, and essentially counteracted their 
influence. 





OBITUARY NOTICES. 


Diep, at Groton, Massachusetts, September 10, on returning from a jour- 
ney for his health, the Rev. Josava Huntineton, Pastor of the Old South 
Church in Boston; in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twelfth 
of his ministry 

Notwithstanding the interval, which has elapsed, we are unwilling to 
omit the first opportunity the publication of our work has offered, to notice 
an event so interesting and instructive as the early death of an useful minis- 
ter, and to pay some tribute to one, who held strong claims on our affection 
and regard. Mr. Huntington was the son of an highly respected citizen of 
New London, Connecticut ; and having graduated at Yale College in 1804, 
and completed his preparatory studies for the ministry, was ordained in 
1808 as colleague Pastor with the Rev. Dr. J. Eckley. Upon the death of 
that excellent man, on the memory of whose mild and eandid spirit we 
repose with pleasing recollections, he succeeded to the sole charge, and 
continued in the fulfilment of its duties, not however without repeated 
interruptions from feeble health, till within a few weeks of his decease. 

Mr. Huntington was, we believe, a faithful and devoted minister of Jesus 
Christ. His piety seemed to be a strong pervading principle; and his 
naturally affectionate temper, under the inflnence of religion, was expressed 
in a lively regard for the good of souls. His zeal was chastened by pru- 
dence, that essential ministerial grace; and those, who Knew him inti- 
mately, saw that it was free from that alloy of selfishness, and especially 
the passion fer pre-eminence, with which it is too often mingled. Those of 
his brethren, who found themselves compelled to differ from _hbim in his 
theological views, can bear their affectionate testimony to his mild candid 
spirit, to his freedom from asperity in his judgments, to his honourable 
frankness, and his disposition to friendly intercourse. Aud we express our 
sense of this excellence in our departed brother with the more pleasure, 
because we deem these virtues so essential to the Christian character; and 
are confident, that now in the light of heaven he perceives to his joy, that 
they are among the fairest of those fruits of the spirit, which are by Jesus 
Christ to the glory and praise of God. 
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His people have testified their affectionate regard for his virtues and 
services, by a most liberal provision for his bereaved family; so early 
deprived of an husband, father, and friend. With the continuance of the 
whole salary, and the use of the Parish-house for one year from his decease, 
they have voted to the widow and children an annual grant ef $1000 for 
six years; making ip the whole a gift of nore than 8000 dollars. Weare 
happy in recording this as a laudable expression of Christian sympathy, well 
worthy, as far as there may be ability, of imitation ; and in that richly 


endowed society, a most judicious as well as liberal appropriation of their 
funds. 


October 21st. Died, at Charlestown, Miss Saran Russevi, aged 68 
years. ‘The character of this lady was no ordinary character. The ‘sound- 
ness of her understanding, and the clearness and accuracy of her judgment, 
were the admiration of all that knew her. Neason she knew to be the only 
immediate guide, which God has given to man, to point out the way of duty 

and happiness. But she felt the | necessity of instructing and informing this 
guide. She therelore sent itabroad among the works of God, to inquire of 
them what they could tell of their maker; and she made it sit at the feet of 
Jesus to learn of him his divine communications. But whatever opinions or 
principles she might in this way imbibe, she was aware that their import- 
ance was to be measured solely by their pract tical influence on the conduct 
and life. Her morals were strict, and of the highest order. She thought 
much more, than some do, of the piain precepts of duty considered as a part 
of religion. 

Benevolence formed one of the distinguishing traits of her disposition. 
Hers was liberal and extensive; but, at the same time, rational and diseri- 
minating. It was in Religion, that she found her distinction and glory. To 
bear the cross of a patient and merciful Saviour she justly deemed the 
highest exailation, to which human nature can aspire. And she exhibited 
in herself a nobte illustration of the influence which Christianity, as we 
understand if, is calculated to exert on the human character. Her religion 
was grounded on a deep sense of piety to God; and on this foundation she 
built a faith that was rational, consistent, and sincere,--a religion, deep, 
and pure, and self-denying. 


Oct. 7. Io Exeter, (N. H.) Rev. Jonn Emery Agpzor, Pastor of the 
North Church in Salein, aged 26. His disorder was lingering, and had been 
protracted for twe years under various alternations of hope and fear. He 
bore them all, as he had ever borne health and prosperity, with perfect 
equanimity, and the most cheerful resignation. ‘hose, who saw him then, 
felt what they had always felt when they saw him in health, that bis mind 
and heart were wholly under the control of his religion, and that nothing 
could shake the spirit ef composure, trust, and piety, of cheerfulness and 
benevolence, which characterized him in life. He died, as he lived, an 
eminent Christian--adimired and beloved by all who knew him for the 
great simplicity, purity, and loveliness of his character. He deserves a 
fuller notice than this, andwe hope to have an opportunity of giving it. 


Nov. 7. At Northampton, Hon. Cates Srrone, late Governor of the. 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, aged 75. A man highly honoured and 
trusted by bis fellow citizens; greatly respected and beloved by those who 
knew him; a deeided and sincere friend of religion, whose institutions he 
reverenced and whose spirit he uniformly exemplified in his life. He was 
one of the righteous, who shall be had in everlasting remembrance, His death 
was sudden, in a good old age and a ripe hope of giory. 


